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FOREWORD 
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of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers held in Jackson- 
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gram. Abstracts of these papers are published In the official Pro- 
ceedings of the Association. 
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WHAT IS AN "OCCUPATIONAL CUOICE"? 



Vayntt II. Oberle 
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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this paper is to broader! the conceptual apparatus regarding 
"occupational choices" of adolescents' and thereby make sociological research 
into this much researched area more productive. Using the prior work of 
Kuvleoky and. Bealer as the touchstone, specific assumptions are enumerated 
which’ are assbciated with an action frame of reference but yet relevant to 
various dimensions of social interaction, socialization, stratification, and 
mobility. Such enumeration may provide an analytical framework that shifts the 
focus from individual choice to individual selection. 
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What Is an "Occupational Choice"? 

The purpose of this paper is to broaden the conceptual apparatus regarding 
the "occupational choices" of adolescents and thereby make sociological research 
into this much researched area more productive. 

Although status projection researchers have opposed using the concept 
occupational choice to designate "the total, all-inclusive, process culminating 
in the attainment of a particular occupational status by the individual" 

(Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966:266—26^) , feu have gone beyond the contention f that 
such usage is too ambiguous and too inclusive?- Two noted exceptions (Kuvlesky 
and Bealer, 1966:266-267) define occupational choices as only the psychological 
preferences or desires that the individual has regarding his own work status. 

This narrower definition acknowledges a point which seems to have been largely 
ignored: 

s 

The job that one acquires is conditioned not only by the 
preferences and desires of the person for a particular occupational 
status (the aspect strongly implied as crucial by the term "choice") 
but also by many factors over which the individual essentially has 
little or no control. 

c 

The latter point generally suggests the relevance of. shifting the focus of status 
projection research from individual choice to individual selection, specifically; 
(1) It encourages us to view occupational attainment as a result or function of 
"the individual's preferences for work statuses and that huge, undifferentiated 
residual, consisting of all those factors in the person's si tuation which con- 
dition attainment but are not subsumnblc as pi*efcrences" (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 
1966:267); (2) It reminds us to focus on nonvolitional, processual, and structural, 
as well as volitional, aspects of phenomena so important to attainment — social 
interaction, socialization, social' stratification; and social mobility; and (3) 

It challenges us to view a particular aspiration or a particular occupational 
status as a mere synchropic snapshop of dynamically interrelated factors such as 
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values, means, goals, and opportunities. 

If the conceptual apparatus regarding status projections is to be 
broadened to incorporate the above distinctions, then it seems necessary to 
identify some of the assumptions upon which it is based 2 2 



X. "The actor has goals (or aims, or ends) ; his actions (or 

behavior) are usually directed toward the pursuit of these." 



However, goal attainment does not necessarily involve the attainment of a 
•particular social status (or position) in a given social structure or system: 
the actor may not be seeking status improvement (Luchterliand and Sydiaha, 
1966: 22). ^ For example, the actor's goal can be a new experience in a role 
related to a particular social status which he already holds. 



2. Action often involves the selection of specific means for 
the attainment of specific goals; even where it appeal’s 
that it does not, it is always possible to distinguish 
analytically between means and goals (ends). 



It is easiest to distinguish between means and goals when there arc many 
ways to achieve the goals — when the goal (e.g. , obtaining sqii.o type of 
"White-collar" occupation) is diffuse rather than specific (e.g., becoming 
a vocational agriculture instructor in a particular community) . 

3. "An actor always has many goals; his actions in pursuit 
of any one effect and are affected by his actions in 
pursuit of others." 

This does not wean that an actor's goals arc consistent and non-conflicting. 

The next four assumptions identify factors influencing an actor's 
set of goals find perceptual preparation, if any, for obtaining them tln’ough 
social interaction: t - 



A, The actor makes certain assumptions about the nature of his goals 
and the possibility and/or probability of their attainment. 

5. "Action is influenced not only by the situation but by the actqr's 

knov7lcdge of it." 

6. The actor has certain sentiments, emotions, or affective dispositions 
which affect both his perception of situations and his choice of 
goals. 

7. The actor has values which influence his selection of goals and 
his ranking or ordering of them in son* scheme of priorities 
(or hierarchy).^ 

The last three assumptions concern the important relationship between 
choice, strategies of action, and role performance: 

8. "The pursuit of goals and the selection of means always occurs with- 
in situations which influence the course of action." 



Some social situations allow less freedom than others for the actor to 
implement one or more strategies of action for the benefit of one or more 
audiences present: social situations involve social control (constraint) 

and audience performance as well as individual selection from alternatives. 

9 . "Where there is choice, there is a greater possibility . of , • 
and need for, a strategy of action; where there is little 
choice, either because of the structure of society or because 
of the limits of technical possibility, then strategies of 
action are less relevant." 

10. "individuals appear and act out for the benefit of an audience, 
and pretend or imagine themselves to be certain kinds of persons; 
the audience as well as other actors accept the make-believe 
as a reality (Znanifecld, 1965:202)." 

However, acceptance of the malce-belicve as a reality as one point in time — 
during the interaction — does not mean that the audience and/or the other 
actors will extpnd such acceptance. 

r- 

The above assumptions constitute an analytical framework which helps 
identify subjective as well as objective elements in social situations: 
elements such os the actor's motives, ideas (cognitive sets), feelings, 
and knowledge (Cohen, 1968:74) in addition to more manifest elements 
such as statuses, roles, abilities, and skills. But the challenge 
goes beyond the identification of sucli elements: the desires or preferences 
— "aspirations" — of an actor that are goal objects directed toward the 
attainment of a particular social (e.g., occupational) status may be only 
partially integrated into his (1) orientation toward (2) rank and/or (3) 
participation in personality, primary group, voluntary association, 
bureaucratic, community and societal systems.® The challenge nlso 
invites the expansion of the framework to incorporate intended and unin- 
tended influences upon such integration exerted by the behavior and 
commentaries of socialization agents such as parents, teachers, and glamour 
objects (whether directed to the adolescent himself, other adolescents, 
infants, children and/or adults).^ 

Such expansion, in turn, must begin with an explicit answer to the 
question "What is socialization?" (Clausen, 1968:3): 

"Most simply, the study of socialization focuses upon the ' 
development of the individual ns a *ocial being and participant 
in society.... As a process, socialization entails a continuing 
interaction between the individual and those who seek to influence 
him (socialization agents), an interaction that undergoes' many 
phases and changes." 

Viewed differently, the function of socialization is human transformation — 
the transformation of human raw material of society into "good working 
members" (Brim, 1966:5). The rationale for shifting the focus of status 
projection research to individual selection and away from individual choice 
is at least partially supported by the assertion that such transformation 
included social control as well as learning (Clausen, 1968:6): 
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"The, concept of socialization embraces equally the cfforto 
of society's formally designated socialization agents (parents, 
teachers, elders, preachers) to transmit and secure adherence to 
existing norms and the mutual efforts of participants in' all 
sorts of relationships (peer group, courtship, marriage, work 
group) to establish stable expectations." 

Thus, the above list of elements in social situations must be expanded to' 
include (intrinsic and extrinsic) rewards and sanctions. The relation- 
ship of socialization to social stratification and to social mobility can 
be expressed in terms of organizational or individual-level mechanisms 
which intervene between cultural elements such as norms,, rewards , and 
sanctions on the one hand and the outcomes of socialization (e.g., status 
improvement, audience impression) on the other (Brim, 1966:12): "(1) 

(a) capacity to present clear norms; (b) capacity to provide performance 
opportunities; and (c) capacity to selectively reward performance; and 
(2) (a) capacity to learn the norms; (b) capacity to perform; and (c) 
motivation to perforin." 

The next section of the paper discusses; minimal distinctions ^involving 
what until now has been regarded as key concepts in the conceptual appara- 
tus concerning status projections of adolescents. A status 'o rientation 
is (Juarez, 1968:9) "a mental concept that directs or channels a person's 
energies toward a social object having status significance" and has three ■ 
major components — (Juarez, 1968:9) "(1) a person Jan actor] or persons; 
(2) orientations; and (3) social objects (statuses)." 



We disagree with the statement that the first component is "self- 
explanatory" (Juarez, 1968:9). That is, we agree with the assertion that 
each of the . components are variable.® The idea of variability allows 
for the situation in which a person' s status orientations may (1) be 
incongruent with each other or (2) vary from one person's perspective to . 
that of another either at one point in time or over time. 9 



We suggest that the second component, orientations, which consists 
of two major types — aspirations and expectations — is too narrow. 

Juarez (1968:11), following Kuvlesky and Dealer (V?66 ), defined an 
asp iration as "the mental process of a person 'br"persoiis which serves 
as channeling of energies toward a status goal" and an e xpectati on as 
"the probable attainment in reference to a particular status area." lie 
mentioned the objects respectively referred to by the concepts: (1) 

aspirations refer to statuses or goals that are desired while (2) 
expectations refer to anticipated status or goal attainment. Thus, the 
terms status and goal^ apparently are used interchangeably. As mentioned 
earlier, a status is not necessarily only a goal in and of itself — it 
can be viewed as a means to the attainment of another goal. Furthermore, 
a person can have an orientation toward a social object that is a relation- 
ship between one or more means and one or more goals as well as have an 
orientation toward a goal, thereby reflecting social situations in which 
there is substantial choice and/or strategics of role performance. 



The third component of status orientations — social objects — is 
viewed as variable in both the earlier and later versions of the status 
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orientation scheme. Juarez (1968:10); for example, stated that social 
objects "vary in kind and in level." What remains unclear, however, is 
the nature and inclusiveness of the referent of the social objects component. 
Education, income, occupation and residence have been mentioned as examples 
of status or goal areas. Kuvlesky and Bealer stated that "the notion of 
[occupational] aspiration designates what job a person wishes [or wants] 
to acquire" (1966:269) and that: 

"An aspiration usually refers to a person's, or grouping 
of persons' orientation toward a goal. In this sense, aspiration 
is a special form of the concept 'attitude' , v;hich is commonly 
defined as a predisposition to behave towards a social object. 

The distinction between the tv?o concepts is that the'object 
involved in an aspiration is a goal and therefore is more or 
less desired by individuals; whereas an attitude may be 
positively or negatively directed" (1966:273). 

Given the relevancy of the distinction between an aspiration and an 
attitude, we suggest that "wanting" a- social object is only one of 
several vays a person or persons may orient their thinking, feeling, 
or behavior toward it. In other words, the conceptual apparatus is riot 
inclusive enough to facilitate reference to social objects which refer to 
means-end relationships. 

Such narrowness of scope is unfortunately linked to the inadequate 
conceptualization of values and their empirical indicators (Punsavagc and 
Klcibrlnk, 1970:1; Parsons and Shils, 1954:390; and Rodman, 1963;206). 
Although valuer; have been variously defined by various writers, "... 
there is general agreement that values: (1) are abstract, concepts inferred 
from behavior, (2) operate to influence a selection of the available means 
and ends of action, and (3) have either favorable or unfavorable connota- 
tions for the well-being of the individual or group" (Wilkening, 1954:39). 
Furthermore, "values are operationally defined by verbal choices" 
(Sch'worzwell er, 1959 :247). If a value is defined as "a standard which 
influences the selection of (1) ends or goals of action, (2) means used in 
attempting to reach those- ends or- goals, and (3) modes or styles of action" 
(Brown, 1965:67), then perhaps the ability of status projection researchers 
to focus on means-ends relationships may,. be enhanced pore by (a) a new 
concept with a more explicit referent than by (b) an additional referent 
to an existing concept. 

The balance of the paper attempts to implement the analytical 
framework outlined above by introducing a new concept whose referent, if 
not name, may have utility for status projection researchers who arc 
attempting to identify non aspirational-expectational aspects of phenomena 
so important to attainment. The concept will be introduced by distin- 
guishing its referent from that of an aspiration and of an expectation. 

The object to which an expectation refers is (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 
1966:273) an estimation of the probability of attainment of a goal or goal- 
area. In comparison, the object to which an acquisitional or facilitating 
valuation refers is to an estimation of the probability of attainment of 
a goal or goal-area, given the use of one or more specific means. The" 

* 
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larger point is that both conc.epta_ refer to objects which may not be 
personally wanted or desired, c » • 

The concept aspiration has been broken down into three analytical 
elements (Kuvlesky and Dealer, 1966:270): "(1) a person or persons, (2) 
wanting ( having an orientation tovrard or about), (3) a social object 
(i.e. , a goal ) . 11 In comparison, the concept acquisitional or facilitating 
valuation has the following analytical elements: (1) a person or persons, 

0 __ (2) estimating the. relevance of, (3) a ''person or. persons, (/») using 

(or adopting) or selecting one or more specific means to attain one or 
more^ given goals (ends). VJe contend that valuations, like aspirations 
and expectations, are types of orientation" toward a social object; the 
former refers to the relationship between one or more means and one or 
* more goals, and the latter refers to a goal.- Thus, the rcfere.nt of the 
concept acquisitional or facilitating valuation is more inclusive than 
that 6f the concept aspiration.. More specifically, the former refers 
to one's estimation of the. probability of one or mor,e means facilitating 
the attainment of one or mote specific goals for one se lf or for ot her s. 

The latter refers to one's estimation of the probability of. one or more- 
person's attaining a specific goal, (end) 

The analytical relevance of the concept acquisitional valuation is 
that it facilitates focus upon orientational situations pervaded by 
incongruency between one's aspirations and expectations on the one hand 
and his values or opportunities on the other.- Examples include social 
situations in which an individual liar, (absolutely or relatively) high 
occupational aspirations and expectations but (1) docs' not view educational 
attainment as a relevant and/or unlikely means to bis occupational 
mobility and/or (2) has not internalized that valuation for his own 
behavior. Thus, the concept helps depict or portray the degree of 1 
integration of orientational, rank, and participation of actors 
in personality, primary group, voluntary association, bureaucratic, 
community and societal systems. For example, an individual, may desire a 
number of goals ?.t the. same time but: may not perceive them as being 
directly interrelated: "... his goal-specifications may or may not be 1 
logically consistent" (Kuvlesky and Dealer, 1966:270). Thus, perceiving a 
specific goal or a specific means -end relationship is one thing: Internal- 

izing or integrating the perception in accordance with it is another. 




SUMMARY 



In brief, if future research into the already much' researched area 
of status projections of adolescents is to be made more productive, then 
it seems necessary to explicitly identify a modified -action frame of 
reference which, in turn, help? shift the focus from individual choice to 
individual selection. The specific assumptions related to such an 
enumeration of reference seems to make several contributions toward 
more fruitful conceptivalizaLion: (1) it begins to make exp .licit the 

referents of specific concepts; (2) permits a conceptual. base which can 
be the target of revision as empirical, findings are reported and inter-- 
related; and (3) facilitates explicit reference to an analytical 
perspective which can be continually revised to more accurately depict 
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the various dimensions of phenomena inferred to by the concepts social 
Interaction, socialization, social stratification and social mobility. 

I * • — • ' 

The paper is but a crude attempt, to invite others to begin identifying 
those '^undifferentiated residual" factors influencing status projections 
.’specifically and the development of human resources generally. 



FOOTNOTES 



1 For. tbp intended purpose of clarity, this paper mah.es a 'necessarily 
continuous and explicity reference to the conceptual scheme which is 
introduced in Kuvlesky and dealer (1966), and is supplemented in Kuvlesky 
and Dealer ' (1967) , Bealer and Kuvlesky (1968) , and Kuvlesky y(1969) . 

- — . . * 

2 The first nine assumptions were originally listed and discussed in 

Cohen,. 1968:69-70. * 



3 ’ Following Brin and Wheeler (.1966:25),. an actor requires three tilings 
before ha is. able to perform a role satisfactorily: (1) knowledge of what 

is expected of him; (2) the ability to meet the- role requirements; (3) the 
desire or motivation to practice the behavior and pursue the Appropriate 
ends — knowledge,- ability, and motivation. . ' 



4. Some goals have priority over others for three main reasons (Cohen, 1968:, 
71): (1) Some goals are more highly valued than others; (2) The attain- 
ment of some goals is a necessary means to -the attainment of others; and 
(3) The pursuit o|F some goals may not be feasible in certain circumstances, 
or the cost of pursuing them may be so high as lo jeopardize the quality 
-of the achievement- or the possibility of pursuing many others. 

5 Sc^f. Luchtcrhand and Sydiaha (3966 : 120) who mention .that agencies and 
individuals help or care for various clientele as an end in itself — 
the aid is not given in anticipation of receiving an extrinsic reward. 

6 The relevance of a model which includes most* of these types of systems 

was discussed by Paul R. Eberts, Associate Professor of Rural Sociology, 
Cornell University, at a lecture presented January 25, 1971 at Texafe ; 

A&M University, College Station, Texas, on "Economic and Political Variables \ 
in a Theory of Social. Change.” • 

7 For an empirical examination of the role models of Negro youth in • 

East Texas, see "Occupational Role Models % of Negro 'Youth, 11 paper to be 
presented by Wayne H. Obcrlc and William P* Kuvlesky at the Texas 
Academy of Science footings , Nacogdoches, Texas, March 11-13, 1971* 

* 8 ; Kuvlesky llnd Bealer (1966:270) state that, the "person element* 1 may 
also vary. ^ ' ... • ; 



9 The situations listed do not by any means exhaust the possibilities. - 



/ 
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A COMPARISON OF TEENAGE BOYS" ANO GIRLS" ORIENTATIONS 
> TOWARDS MRRIAGE AND PROCREATION 

Katheryn Ann Thomas 
Texas A&M University 



INTRODUCTION 

Youth's projections towards marriage and families of procreation have re- 
ceived little attention in sociological research. This has been true despite 
the import of marital-family statuses and roles in the lives of almost all 
adults, male and female. Boys' orientations towards these statuses and roles 
have especial ly been neglected. Yet, at least one study has shown that mar- 
riage and raising a family is one of boys', as well as girls', greatest con- 
cerns about the future (Garrison, 1966). Projections In regard to marital- 
family statuses and roles may constitute a salient element in boys' and 
girls' "frames of aspirational reference" (i.e., the set of goals. an indi- 
vidual holds as a guide to future-oriented behavior). • ■ ' 

t ' ? • * 

In considering the imp I (cations of youth's orientations. It is especially 
important that the orientations of both the sexes be analyzed. A peculiar 
characteristic of marital-faml ly orientation, is that, for the most part, 
their actualization is dependent upon agreement between persons of opposite 
sex of acquiescence of one sex to the desires of the other. Different 
or ientat ions of two marital partners may explain the discrepancy between 
actual and desired or anticipated behavior of one of them. Furthermore, the 
resulting disappointment or frustration felt by the partner unable to real- 
ize his desires may have unfavorable implications for his psychological well- 
being and may have social' repercussions, such as conflict in the marital re- 
lationship. 

The objective of this study is to investigate the marital-family orienta- 
tions of both boys and girls and to ascertain the manner in which boys and 
girls may differ, if at all. In these orientations. The study focuses on: 

(I) desired age of marriage, (2) number of children desired and expected, 

(3) desire and expectation of boys and girls for their wife or themself, 
respectively, to work outside the home after marriage and after children, - s 
and (4) the rank of importance these youth accord desire for marriage and a 
family of procreation relative to other goats. 

All of the projections to be investigated In this study may be significant 
elements in youth's frame of aspirational reference and, thus, critical to 
the understanding of status-attainment processes. Evldence.of general sex 
differences in regard to at least three cf these orientations, fertility 
projections and desires and expectations for the wife or mother in the fam- 
ily of procreation to work outside of the home, would suggest the probabil- 
ity that the aspirations of one partner will not be realized. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

This study incorporates the conceptual distinction between aspirations and 
expectations (Kuvlesky, 1966). Youth's aspirations, desires, or wants in 
regard to marriage and procreation may differ significantly from what they 
actually anticipate. It has not been determined whether aspirations or 
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expectations are' more prominent in a youth's frame of reference. It is 
likely that both influence actual behavior. Rank of importance of marital- 
family goals has significance as a measure of the salience of such goals in 
youth's frame of aspi rational reference, thereby suggesting the extent to 
which these goals may be given priority over others. 

RELEVANT PAST RESEARCH 

Because of the dearth of research in this area, extant data offers little 
basis for predicting sex differences or simi larlties In many marital-family 
orientations. Theoretically, however, these is reason to expect boys and 
girls to differ in regard to most of the projections to be investigated in 
this study. A • 

9 * 

One may expect girls to desire to marry earlier than boys, because of the 
differential salience other adult statuses, particularly career, will have 
in the lives of men and women. A career is often as important to a boy's 
future as marriage and a family of procreation. Therefore, it is likely 
.that a boy will be preoccupied with attaining an occupational Identity be- 
fore engaging ,in a marital relationship. Findings of previous studies sub- 
stantiate this argument. .It was found in a national survey (Franklin and 
Remmers, I960) and in two studies in the Sou th„ (Drab Ick, 1965* Garrison, 

1966) that high school girls desired and expected to marry at an earlier 
age than their male peers. 

In regard to fertility projections and orientations towards employment of 
females outside the home, girls may have more reason to forsake traditional 
norms than boys. However, for Negro and white youth, the reasons may be 
quite different, especially in regard to fertility desires. The Negro fe- 
male has had to carry the burden of the large family considerably more than 
the male in Negro society. Rejecting the idea of large families and pur- 
suing high-level career goals may be part of the process of dissociating 
herself from her former oppressive status (Antonvsky, 1967)* On the other 
hand, the Negro male may still hold to the idea of "machismo" (Liebow, 1967), 
i.e., that ability to produce a large family demonstrates proof of masculin- 
ity. In contrast to Negroes, white girls face the di lemma created by am- 
biguous and Inconsistent cultural expectations (Oouvan and Adelson, 1966). 

The American educational process has encouraged the development of their 
talents and skills. Vet to utilize such talents and skills, the girls must 
give up, to some extent, the traditional role“ associated with being a wife 
and mother. This may mean smaller families and employment outside of the. 
home. » f * 



No studies were found which investigated sex differences In regard to Negroes 
fertility aspirations. However, a study of high school sophomores in South 
Carolina revealed that Negro males expected significantly more children than 
Negro females (Knapp and Boyd, 1970). On the other hand, extant evidence 
indicates little difference between number of children desired and expected 
by white boys and girls. Between two and four children appears to be the 

norm internalized by most white youth regardless of sex (Garrison, 1966). 

* • «• 

No study was found In which either Negro or white boys and girls were ques- 
tioned directly regarding their projections for their spouse or themself, 
respectively, to work outside the home after marriage arid/or after children. 
A Georgia study reports that 8£»^ercent of the boys surveyed stated 
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"housewife" as the desired occupation for their wife (Garrison, 1966) • In 
contrast, research repeatedly demonstrates that girls seldom indicate house- 
wife or homemaker as their preferred occupation (JCJanagan, et al ., 1964; 
Slocum and Empey, 1957; Stratton,. 1957). Yet these studies .did not investi- 
gate the conditions under which the girls intended to pursue their, desired 
occupations. Thatcis, whether or not they looked forward to a career after 
marriage and/or after children. In some studies, large proportions of the 
girls sampled have evinced a desire to combine homemaker and career 1 roles 
(Slocum and Empey, 1957; Turner, 1964; Kosa, et al .. 1967). 

* 

In regard to the relative importance of mar ital-fami ly goals, boys' preoccu- 
pation with attaining an occupational identity suggests that they would not 
give map-itol and family goals priority over occupational and educational 
goals during late adolescence. Conversely, it is at this age that one would 
expect females to begin to orient themselves toward their future mate and 
family. There appears to have been no previous investigation of sex dif- 
ferences in this regard. Slocum reports that marriage and the future role 
of homemaker were more attractive to a sample of female high school Seniors 
than a career. The majority of the girls believed that women's most Impor- 
tant duty to society is to marry and have a family (Slocumi and empey, 1957)* 

HETHODS 

The data utilized In this study were collected in 1968 from high school sen- 
iors and their age peers who were either high school dropouts or academically 
retarded.' The youth had resided in economically depressed counties of 
* rural East. Texas 2 two years previously, and the great majority were still 
residing in these counties at the time of the 1968 interviews. Because 
ethnicity and marital status are likely to be factors influencing marital- 
family orientations, Mexican -American and married boys and girls were ex- 
cluded from the sample. 

. t . 

Although the social background of the males and females of the sample were 
similar, there were significant differences between the Negro and white 
youth. Generally, the Megroes came from families of lower socio-economic 
status, their parents had less education, their mother was more likely to 
have been employed outside the home, and their families tended to be larger. 
Because of these differences as well as the fact that the marital-family 
orientations of the Negro and white girls in the sample were found to differ 
significantly in 1966 (Kuvlesky and Obordo, 1969), race was controlled 
throughout the analysis. •' 

In regard to the low-income nature of the sample area, it should be noted 
that preferred, as well as actual, age of marriage and size of family have 
been ..found to vary inversely and positively, respect Ively, ‘by socio-economic 



The research reported in this study was conducted as the second follow- 
up In a panel study of youths' status projections. The respondents were 
or iginal ly contacted In 1966. 

j 

The. i960 U. S. Census reports the median family incomes In the. counties 
ranged from $1,737 to $2,451 and cldlj6fies the counties as 100 percent 
rural. 
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status (Westhof, etal, , 1961; Drabick, 1965; Gustavus; et al .. 1969; Frank- 
lin and Renners, I9&I). In addition, persons of rural residence tend to 
marry earlier and to have larger families than persons residing in urban 
areas (Moss, 1965; Larsen and Rogers, 1964). Furthermore, evidence also 
suggests that rural residents in the South have larger family ideals (Freed- 
man and Sharp, 1954). 

The majority of the youth were administered questionnaires in school in a 
group setting, tost of the remainder were given a personal interview and 
the few who could not be questioned in either manner welre mailed question- 
naires. Data were not available from the youth who hacf to be contacted by 
ma I lout questionnaires about their orientation toward the female spouses 
working outside the home, tost of these youth were high school dropouts, 
a factor which may have influenced these projections. 

FINDINGS 

Desired Age of Marriage ■ _ , 

.... * . 

Desired age of marriage was obtained from an open-ended question which re- 
quested the respondent to state the age at which he or she would "like to 
get married." Regardless of race, girls expressed a desire to marry earlier 
than boys,' Figures I and 2. But the differences between the white boys and 
girls were not as marked as the differences between the Negroes. Both white 
boys and girls preferred to marry in their early twenties', as did Negro 
girls. However, 25 was < conspicuously popular age with the Negro boys. 

Number of Children Desired and Expected 

• \ • 

To obtain fertility projections, the respondents were asked how many chil- 
dren they wanted and how many they expected to have. Structure^ alternative 
responses ranged from "none" to "8 or more." 

The responses of . the boys and girls, regardless of race, were similar in 
that the overwhelming majority of both sexes expressed, desires and expecta- 
tions for two to four children. The mean number desired and expected was 
approximately three (Tables I and 2). However, white boys exhibited more of 
a preference for only two children than white girls. On the other hand, a 
substantially greater proportion of white girls than white boys expressed a 
desire for four children. 

The fertility expectations of the white boys were also smaller than those of 
the whhte girls, but the differences between the sexes were not great enough 
to be deemed statistically significant. Negro boys and girls did hot differ 
significantly in either their aspirations or expectations regarding the size 
of their future families of procreation. 

Desires and Expectations Regarding Work of Wife or Self Outside the Home 

Girls and boys were requested to choose one of the following alternatives in 
answer to questions regarding their desires and expectations for themself or 
theif spouse, respectively, to work outside the home: 

1. Not work outside the home at all 

2. Work part-time until I (we) have a child 
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Figure l.^Age of Marriage Desired by White Bqys and Girls 
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Table I, Number of Children Desired by White and Negro Boys and Girls. 



Number of 
Children 


/ 

V/hltes 


Negroes 


Boys 

(N-104) 


Girls 

(N*88) 


Boys 

(N-79) 


Girls 

(N®77) 












0 


1 


3 


0 


' 1 


1 


2 . ' 


* 0 


3 


4 


2 


' 41 


28 


34 


43 


3 


36 


, 31 


20 


17 


4 


17, 


30 


33 


30 


5 or more 






10 


_£ 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No Information 


i : 0 


0 


5 


0 


Mean 


1 2.75 


3.15 


3.19 


2.90 


Median . . t . 


2, 


3 


3 


3 


♦Whites: x* 


* 8.96 


df - 3 


.02 < 1 


1 <.05 


♦Negroes : x 2 


- 2.77 


df « 3 


.30 < P < .50 


♦Categories 0 - 


2 were combined In calculation of chi square. 



Table 2. Number of Children Expected by White and Negro Boys and Girls. 

\ » 



Number of 
Children 


Whites 


- 




Negroes 


Boys 

0*99) 


Girls 

(N-8?) 


Boys. 

(N»76) 


Girls 

(N-76 


- f* 

i. 

0 

1 

2 

’ 3' 

4 

5 or more 
Tota 1 


- 2 
4 
42 
27 
19 
6 

100 


1 

• 3 J 

35 

23 

10 

100 


0 

3 

28 

25 

33 

II 

100 


3 

5 

38 

17 

22 

Ji 

100 


t 

No- information 


5 


1 i- 


8 


1 


Mean 


2.79 


3.14 


3.39 


3.04 


Median 


3 


3 


3 


3 • 


♦Whites: 


xj? = 4.84 


df - 3 


.05 < P < .10 


♦Negroes: 


x 2 - 5.33 


df - 3 


i05 < P < .10 


♦Categories 0 < 


- 2 were combined 


in calculation of chi 


square. 
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3. Work f u 1 1 - 1 i me until I (we) have a child 

k. Work part-time even after I (we) have children 

5. Work f u 1 1 - 1 i me even after I (we) have children 

For both Negro and white youth, desires of boys were less 
favorable, towards their wife working than desires of girls 
were to work efter marriage (Table 3); Differences were 
especially marked between white boys and girls. Over half 
of the boys did not want their wife to work at all. Most 
of the remainder preferred that their wife work only part- 
t*me until a child arrived. In contrast, a large majority 
of the white girls desired to work until they had a child; 
most, full-time. White boys and girls were similar in that 
neither desired their spouse or themself, respectively, 
to work outside the home after children. While Negro 
boys were more inclined toward their wife working after 
marriage than white boys; they restricted their preferences 
to before the arrival of children in the family. In contrast, 
a substantial proportion of Negro girls desired to work 
even after ch i 1 d ren--a I though primarily only part-time. 



With the exception of the Negro girls, slightly more of the 
boys and girl? expected than desired their wife or themself, 
respectively, to work outside the home after marriage # 
(Table 4). But the same trends appeared in expectations 
as aspirations. However, the differences between the 
expectations of the Negro boys and girls were less and 
not statistically significant. 



Importance of Ma r i ta 1 - Fam i 1 y Goals 



To elicit relative importance of ma r i ta 1 - f am i 1 y goals, the 
youth were asked to rank their desire "to get married and raise 
a family" and six other goa 1 s--occupa t i ona I , educational, 

1 e i su re- t i me , money, place of residence, and material 
possess! ons-'-by the order of importance these goals were to 
them. To simplify analysis of the results, the responses 
were grouped into three categories: high (rank of 1 and 2); 

moderate (rank of 3 to 5); low (rank of 6 and 7) • 



There was little difference in the ranking of marital- 
family goals by white boys and girls (Table 5)* The central 
tendency was to rank them moderately. White girls were more 
likely than white boys to rank family goals high; however, 
general sex differences between the white youth were not 
statistically significant. An interesting result is that 
the ranking of ma r i ta 1 - f am i 1 y goals by white youth was, quite 
variable, regardless of, sex. A substantial proportion of 
the white girls, like the boys ranked the goals low. 

The distributions of both Negro boys and girls are skewed 
towards the low ranks of 6 and -7. This was especially true 
for the boys. The. central tendency for the Negro girls was 
to rank the goals moderately; for the boys, s 1 i gh 1 1 y 1 owe r . 
Negro boys and girls were similar in that few of either 
ranked family goals high. 

Summary of Findings 




youth in every grouping were similar in that: 

1. With the exception nf t h <» Negro boys, they 
want to marry in their early twenties; 



tended 
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Table 3. Boys’ and Girls’ Desire for Spouse or Seif, respective iy. to 
Work Outside the Home after Marriage, 



Conditions for 




White 




Negroes 

\ 


Working 




Boys . 
(N-97) 


Girls 

(N-03) 


Boys 

(N-77) 


Girls 

(N-72) 


Not at all 




54 


17 


26. 


II 


Part-time until 


child 


29 \ 


14 


36 


20 


Full-time until 


child 


13 


59 


23 


26 


Part-time after 


child 


4 


4 


II 


28 


Full-time after 


chi Id 


0 


6 


4 


15 


Total 




100 


100 


100 


Too 


No information 




7 


5 


7 


5 


*Whites: 




x 2 = 49.64 


df »' 4 




P ^ .001 


Negroes : 


- 


x 2 » 19.40 


df * 4 




P < .001 



*The last two categories were combined in calculation of chi square. 



Table 4. Boys' and Girls' 


Expectation 


for Spouse of Self, 


respective- 


ly. to Work Outside the 


Home after Marriage. 




Conditions for ' 


Whites 




Mbgroes 


Working 


Boys 




Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


(N-96) 




(N-81) 


(N-76) 


(N=69) 














Not at al 1 


40 




II * 


^19 


22 


Part-time until child 


37 




19 


42 


24 


Full-time until child 


15 




42 


17 


16 


Part-time after child 


8 




19 


18 


25 


Full-time after child 
Total 


0 

100 






4 

100 


13 

100 


No information 


8 




5 


“ 8 


8 


Whites x 2 “43.54 




df 


■ 4 


? < .001 




2 

Negroes x * 7.76 




df 


= 4 .10 


P< .20 









Table *5 



Table *5. Rank of Importance Accorded Marital-Family Goals by 
White and Negro Boys and Girls. 


« - 


Whites" 


Neqroes 


Rank 


Boys 

(N»97) 


Girls 

(**78) 


Boys 

tN-78) 


Girls 

(N*73) 


High (1-2) 


28 


41 


5 


14 


Moderate (3-5) 


45 


30 


24 


38 


low (6-7) 


2V 


29 


71 


48 


Tota 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No information 


7 


10 


6 


4 


Mean 

Median 


• 3.9 
4 


3.6 

3 


5.6 

6 


4.9 

5 


Whites: 


x 2 * 


4.36 


df - 2 


.10 P < .20 


Negroes : 


X 2 * 


8.58 


dlif- 2 


.01 P < .02 
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Table 6y Summary of Sex Differences. 



v» K 

Orientation 


Significant at 
.05 Level 


Nature of 
Difference^ 


• u 


White 


Negro 


White 


Neljro 


Desired Age of Marriage 


Yes 


Yes 


G> B 


G >B 


Number of Children Desired 


" Yes 


No 


G> B 




Number of Children Expected 


No 


No 






Desire re Employment of 
Spouse/Self 


Yes* 


Yes 


G>B 


G ?B 


Expectation re Employment of 
Spouse/ Self 


Yes 


No 


G >B 


• K * 


Rank Importance of Marital- 
Family Goals 


No 


Yes 


% 


G> B 



/ 
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2. They desired 'and expected from 2 to 4 children, mean numbers 
desired and expected approximated 3; 

3. With the exception of the Negro girls, very few of the boys 
and girls evinced a desire for themselves. or their spouse, 
respectively, to work, outside the home after having a child; 

4. With the exception of tije tyegro boys, the central tendency 
was- to, rank desire to marry and raise a family moderately 
relative to the other goals. 

However, there were significant differences between the sexes In some of 
the orientations, as shown In Table 6. 

1. Girls desired 'to marry earlier than boys, regardless of race. The 
differences were especial ly marked- between Negro boys and girls. 

2. White boys were more likely to dgslre 2 children, whereas white 
girls were more inclined towards 3orU, 

3* Regardless of race, desires of girls were more favorable towards 
working outside the home after marriage than desires of white 
boys towards their wife working. Differences between the as- 
pirations and expectations of the white boys and girls occurred 
in regard to working until children arrived. Differences be- 
tween the Negro youth were more conspicuous regarding work after 
children. 

4. Mar ital-fami ly goals appeared of less importance to Negro boys 
than to Negro girls. 

As is evident from Table 6 and the preceding discussion, race was a sig- 
nificant factor affecting sec differences in almost all of the orienta- 
tions. Although it is not the focus of this study, Interesting racial 
differences per se are also apparent. Negro boys and girls desired to 
marry later and ranked marital-family goals lower than their white counter- 
parts; Negro girls desired and expected fewer children than white girls, 
whereas the converse was found for the boys; proportionately more Negro 
than white girls desired to work outside the home after children. 
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IMPLICATIONS Of THE FINDINGS 

Despite the desires of most of the youth to marry within several years and 
the fact that almost all of the youth desired and expected children at 
some point in their lives, these goals did not appear particularly salient 
in either boys 1 or girls* frames of aspirationa I reference. Therefore, 
the ; behavior of the youth appears less likely to be oriented towards the 
attainment of these goals as it is towards the achievement of others, such 
as occupational and educational goals. 3 

This is understandable for boys, because of the import preparing for and 
establishing a career has at this time in their lives. Perhaps the later 
age of marriage desired by Negro boys reflects an especial preoccupation 
with and perceived need for commitment solely to educational and career 
goals. The desire to marry later may also account for the markedly low 
rank of importance marital-family goals held for these youth. The persis- 
tence of this lack of concern over time would, perhaps, reflect the histor- 
ical lack of responsibility Negro males have assumed in the Negro family. 

> . . , 

For girls, at least the whites, the lack of salience of marital-family 
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goals points to the incongruehce between girls' socialization and society's 
actual expectations regarding their adult statuses and roles. For the 
irost part, the girls appear cognizant of and willing to ascribe to so- 
ciety's prescriptions In' this respect. But they appear absorbed In the 
immediate future. As Oouvari and^Adelson (1966) propose, "They displace 
their energy from the central Issue of marriage to more immediate but. 
secondary interests." Even Tn late adolescence, only a few years before 
they desire to marry, they appear to pursue egoistic goals, such as a 
career— goals that may be irrelevant to their eventual ,itatuy attainment. 
The immediate concern of Negro girls with other goals,, is more understand- 
able, If such goals enable them to cope v/ith present and. perhaps antici- 
pated economic hardship. V \ 

Girls' aspirations and expectations for children and their orientations 
toward work suggest they do ascribe to the societal prescription that the 
status of motherhood takes precedence over the egoistic status, career. 
However, most neither desired nor anticipated giving the status of wife 
such lofty treatment, despite the desires of the boys. Most desired and 
planned to combine marital and career roles at least until children ar- 
rived. 



These or ientat ions appear, therefore, a potential source of marital con- 
flict and, if the girls are not allowed to achieve their goals, a source 
of disappointment and frustration. If g i.r 1 s do achieve their desires, we 
may predict greater participation of rural, white women in the Southern 
labor force. This may lead to possible improvement of. the economic status 
of the white Southern rural families and, perhaps, change in the tradition- 
al allocation of roles in these families. Conversely, if the Negro girls 
acquiesce to the desires of the Negro boys, there nicy be less participation 
of rural Negro females in the Southern labor force and perhaps fewer ma- 
triarchal, rural Negro families. 

Observed sex differences in regard to fertility desires and expectations 
may not be great enough to/result in marital conflict. All of the youth, 
regardless of sex, were oy tented toward small families. Projected family 
size was small in the sen^e that it Is not as likely to be as much of an 
economic burden as the typically large low-income families, especially 
Negro f ami lies, in the rural South. It's interesting that youth's pro- 
jected families of procreation were much smaller than their families of 
orientation, especially in the Negroes'. This suggests that tiie Negro 
female is, indeed, in the process of dissociating herself from her former 
oppressive status. Furthermore, the Negro male no longer appears to be in- 
fluenced by the idea of machismo. These orientations towards smaller 
families also have favorable implications in regard to the population 
crisis. Nevertheless, the large proportion of youth (the majority of 
every race-sex grouping) desiring over two children suggests the problem 
of over-population is far from being solved. 



.The study of mar I ta I -family orientations has particular significance, be- 
cause it relates, as just suggested, to some of the most critical of na- 
tional and world problems: the crisis of over-population, participation 

of women in the labor market and its implications for the future of the 
American family, and the Interminable, plaguing problem of poverty. With 
improved contraceptive techniques, higher education of women, and lessening 
demands for women to remain solely in the home, motivation and normative 
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orientations will play an increasingly significant part in determining be> 
havlor relating to these problems. Normative orientations regarding mar- 
riage, family s(ze k , and the allocation of statuses and roles in the family 
appear to be Internalized by iVte childhood or early adolescence (Gustavus, 
et al . . I969). The nature of y the normative orientations of today's youth and 
their Implications for societal change is certainly worthy of additional 
sociological study. 

Racial differences in marital-family orientations, which' were briefly elu- 
ded to In this paper, suggest another fruitful area of analysis. The study 
of ethnic differentials, which 1 has been especial ly neglected in past re- 
search, promises to also be Informative. Of course, there are many factors 
which past research and common sense suggest are related to mar ital-fami ly 
orientations. Knowledge of the nature and extent of. their relationship, 
the process of development of these orientations and their relationship to 
actual status attainment, factors prohibiting their attainment, and the 
consequences of failure to realize these goals are all significant problems 
for future research. 
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• A STUDY OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS' BELIEFS 
CONCERNING THEIR MATURITY FOR MARRIAGE 

James S. Wlttman , Jr.* 

Western Kentucky University 

Marriage is usually considered as a state that requires nature partners. 
In this study of high school students, we were interested in what students 
thought of themselves in respect to their emotional, social, educational, 
and financial maturity for marriage. Our general belief was that a large 
number would indicate they think of themselves as mature for marriage In 
all four areas since the age at first marriage has been decreasing and 
marriage seems to be a dominant goal for young American sales end females. 
However, it seemed appropriate that one's family background might have an 
Influence on one's Ideas concerning his maturity for marriage. Therefore, 
Holllngshead's two-factor Index for determining one's class was used to test 
this factor along with the residence of the family as to rural or urban 
location. 

Purpose Of The Study 

j , 

It was hypothesize that more of the upper. class students would 
consider themselves Immature for marriage and that more of the lover class 
students would think of themselves as mature for marriage while the middle 
class students would fell In between. The second hypothesis was that rural 
students would tend to think of themselves more mature for marriage than 
the urban students. The third hypothesis was that females would tend to 
think of themselves as more mature for marriage than would the males . 

Finally, the four areas of maturity used; emotional, educational, social, 
and financial were' not expected to show much variation within a given class 
category or by school location (rural or urban) . 

Technique Used 

A questionnaire was administered to all the students In attendance 
by the home room teachers In both schools. The. students circled and then 
punched their responses on port-a-punch IBM cards. The urban school 
consisted of approximately 1500 students and the rural school approximately 
800 . students. All the students of the urban school resided within the 
city limits of a 40,000 incorporated city In western Kentucky. The marjority 
of ’the students In the rural school resided outside of Incorporated towns 
In central Kentucky and were transported to school by bus. To aid the 
student In Identifying the occupation of the head of the house, a 

l 
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mimeographed lilting ai used by Hollingshead^ was provided. This resulted 
In classifying each home In one of seven categories for occupation which 
vae multiplied by a weight factor of 7. The student's also checked one of 
seven categorise for the education of the head of the house. This 
education factor was multiplied by a weighted factor of 4. The sum of 
these two above weighted factors produces the Index of social position 
(class) for each student's family. The range of scores used for nodal 
classes ware the sane as suggested by Holllngahead: 



Social Class Range of Scores 

I 11-17 

II 18-27 

III 28-43 

IV 44-60 

V 61-77 

The distribution of Claeses vae as follows: ‘ 



Urban Rural 





Females 


Males 


Females 


Malos 




No 


_X 


No 




No 


_X 


No 


_X 


Class i 


73 


10 


89 


13 


4 


1 


7 


2 


Class II 


140 


19 


169 


24 


12 


3 


23 


6 


Class III 


198 


27 


181 


26 


68 


20 


84 


21 


Class IV 


203 


28 


180 


26 


151 


43 


187 


46 


Class V 


106 


15 


67 


10 


113 


32 


102 


25 


No Info. 


3 


1 


4 


_1 


1 


— • 




— 


Total 


723 100 


690 


100 


349 


99 


403 100 



A Brief Description of the Sample 

It would. appear that these students were about what would be expected 
of American high school students: (D 97X were between the ages of 14 and 

18 years with a few more, females than aalee In the city school and the 
reverse In the rural school; (2) in both schools 9th graders ware in their 
14th year, 10th graders In thalr 15th year, 11th graders in their 16th 
year, and 12th graders In their 17th year with the Rural students being 
slightly older for each grade; (3) that 30X of the students are in the 9th 
grade, 25Z in the 10th grade, 231 In the 11th grads, and 22X In the 12th 
grade with no significant difference between the two schools except among 
the 10th grade females where 301 of the urban as compared to 241 of the rural 
are in this grade, (the data does not provide sufficient information to giva 
a factual explanation for this difference); and (4) the sex ratio In the 
total sample Is almost 1 to 1 since there are 1,093 males and 1,072 females. 



^Holllngshsad, August B. Two Factor Index of .Social Position . Tale 
Station, New Haven, Conn. 1965. pages 2-7. 



Findings 



Glass I, Females (Table la, page 4) . 

. % 

The urban females In this class consisted of 10X of the urban high 
school females while It consisted of only 1Z of the rural high school 
females'. 

-In general, most of the female nigh school Student* in thli" data In 

both the rural and urban^ school did not feel they ware nature for marriage. 

The urban females believed for the most part that they ware emotionally, 
socially, educationally, and financially Immature for marriage but about 
one In ten was not certain and about one In five believed they ware nature 
for marriage. The rural females also tended to Indicate they w«ca not 
mature for marriage but 25Z (1 female) felt she was socially and educationally 
mature . 

Class I , Males (Table "Tb, page 4). 

The urban males In this class consisted of 13Z of the urban high school 
males while it consisted of only 2% of the rural high school males. 

In general, over half of the male students In this class did not feel 
they were mature for marriage. The urban males felt for the most part that 
they were emotionally, socially, educationally, and financially Immature 
for marriage. However, • about one In five Indicated they ware mature 
emotionally, socially, and educationally for marriage and an equal number 
Indicated uncertainty In these areas but only one In ten felt they were 
financially mature and another one In ten Indicated uncertainty about their 
financial maturity. The rural males also tended to Indicate they ware not 
mature for marriage In all areas except 29Z (2 males) who indicated they 
were emotionally, socially, and educationally mature but Immature financially 
for marriage. 

Class II , Females (Table 2a, page!). 

The second highest class had 19Z of the urban and 3Z of the rural 
female high school students In It.' 

In general, more of the urban female students felt they ware Immature 
for marriage than did the rural females In this second highest class. More 
of the females felt they were socially and educationally mature for marriage 
than felt they were emotionally and financially mature for marriage. 

The majority of the urban female students In this class did not believe 
they were mature for marriage but this was most evident In respect to 
financial maturity (89Z) and only 5Z felt they ware financially mature and 
6Z were not certain. One In four Indicated they were emotionally, socially, 
and educationally mature for marriage. 

Half of the rural female students felt they were emotionally, socially, 
and financially Immature for marriage but only one In three felt Immature 
educationally. Half of these female students felt they were educationally 
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TABLE Xa A PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF THE STUOENTS FROM CLASS I 

FAMILIES IN AN URBAN AND A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL IN KENTUCKY 
AND THEIR BELIEFS FUR MATURITY FOR MARRIAGE, MAY, 1969. 



SEX 


F ^ ALE ' " 


School, 

.ocatlon 


URBAN 

(N-73, 10% of total) 


RURAL 

(N.<*, 1%) ; 


Areas of 
laturitw 


[motion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Flnan 

-clal 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tions! 


Flnan 

-clal 


BELIEFS 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


-x 


% 


V 

/* 


Mature 


IB 


37 


26 


iu 


mm 




25 




Immature 


66 . 


50 


61* 


80 


100 


. 75 


75 


100 


Don’t i 
know 


15 


10 


10 


6 


— 


mm 


mm 


— 


No Infor 
-mat Ion 


1 


3 


m m 




mm,- 


mm 


mm 


— 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1UU * 



( 



TABLE lb 



— SEx 


wle 


School 

Location 


URBAN 

(N.B9, 13%) 


RURAL 
(N.7, 2%) 


Areas o? 
Katurltv 


•motion 

-al 


Social 


Educa* 

tlonal 


Flnan 

-clal 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


flnan 

-clal 


BELIEFS 


% 


% 


% 


of 

>• 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Mature 


10 


'20 


22 


6 


29 


29 


29 


mm 


Immature 


60 


51 


61 


03 


57 


43 


58 


57 


Don * t 
know 


20 


19 


14 


9 


. 14 


14 


14 


29 


No Infoi 
-matior 


2 


• 1 


3 ; ' 


2 


m m 


14 


mm 


14 


TOTAL 


100 


99 


100 


100 


100 


■ lUl'J 


101 


10U 



/ 

/ 

* 

Based upon Hollingshead’a 2 Factor Index usinp Occupation and 
Education of the Head of the house, I being highest. 
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TABLE 2a A PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF THE 5TUOENTS FROM CLASS II 

FAMILIES IN AN URBAN AND A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL IN KENTUCKY 
AND THEIR BELIEFS FOR MATURITY FOR MARRIAGE, MAY, 1969. 



SEX 


FEMALE . 


School 

.ocation 


URBAN 

(N.141,19%) 


tohac 

(Na 12,3ft) 


Areas of 
Maturity 


Emotion 

-si 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Flnan 

-ciol 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finar 

-clal 


BELIEFS 


% 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft ' 


ft 


ft 


ft. 


Mature 


19 


27 


26 


5 


17 


33 


50 


6 


r 

Immature 


63 


55 


6U 


09 


50 


50 


33 


?6 


Don’t 

know 


17 


16 


IQ 


6 


33 • 


17 


17 


33 


No Infer 
•nation 


1 
















TUTAL 


100 


loo 


100 


100 


10Q 


1CJQ 


100 


99 



b 

,9 • 

(■ 



TABLE 2b 



SEX - 


MALE 


School 

Location 


URBAN 

(N.I69, 24ft) 


RURAL 

(N-23, 6ft) 


Areas of 
Maturity 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finan 

-clal 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


TTnar 

-cla: 


BELIEFS 


ft 


C' 

/• 


% 


* ft 


% 


ft 


% 




Mature 


21 


35 


32 


10 


35 


26 


4 6 


22 


Immature 


5A 


<*5 


55 


73 


35 


<*e 


<*4 


61 


Don't 

knou 


23 


16 


12 


15 


30 


26 


9 


17 


No Infer 
— mation 


2 


1 


1 


2 


— 


mm 


•• 




TOTAL 


IDO 


99 


IDO 


100 


100 


100 


1U1 


1U0 



Based upon Hollingshead's 2 Factor Index using Occupation and 
Education of the Head of the house, I being highest. 
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mature for marriage but only 8 % felt they were financially mature, while 
one In three felt they were socially mature and one In six felt they were 
emotionally mature for marriage. One in three was uncertain about their 
emotional and financial maturity and one in six were uncertain about their 
u social and educational maturity for marriage. 

Class 11 , Males (Table 2b, page 5 ). 

9 

The second highest class category had 24% of the urban male students 
and 6 % of the rural male, students In It. 

In general, more of the urban male students Indicated Immaturity for 
marriage thap'dld the rural' male student- In this class. 

The majority of the urban male students In Class II Indicated their 
Immaturity for marriage, especially financially (73%) but a third felt 
they were socially and educationally mature for marriage. The rural 
males In Class II tended to be less certain about this maturity for 
marriage; for example, about a third felt they were matyire, another third 
felt they were Immature, and another third didn't know If they were 
mature or Immature emotionally for marriage. However, almost half (48%) 
felt they were educationally mature and 44% felt they were educationally 
Immature for marriage. Socially, about half (48%) felt they were Immature 
but one In four were* uncertain and an equal number felt they were mature 
for marriage In this area. Financially, 6 of 10 felt they were Immature 
for marriage. 

Class III , Females (Table 3a, page 7 ) . 

The middle class consisted of 27% of the urban and 20% of the rural 
female students. 

% 

It would appear from these students' beliefs that twice as many (50%) 
rural females felt more educationally mature for marriage than did the 
urban females (26%) but both Indicated they are not as financially mature 
for marriage as they are socially and emotionally. , 

For the urban females; 51% felt emotionally immature, 45% socially 
Immature, 61% educationally Immature, and 82% financially Immature for 
marriage. While for the rural females 49% felt emotionally Immature, 

41% felt socially Immature, 28% felt educationally Immature, and 73% 
felt financially Immature for marriage. 

Twice as many of the urban female students felt educationally Immature 
for marriage than did the rural female students. 

However, eight of ten urban and seven *of ten of the rural female students 
felt they were financially Immature for marriage. 



% 



26 



I 






TABLE 3a A PERCENTAGE COMPARISON GF THE STUDENTS FROM CLASS III* 
FAMILIES I IV AN URBAN AND A RURAL HI6H SCHOOL IN KENTUCKY 
AND THEIR BELIEFS FDR MATURITY FOR' MARRIAGE, MAY, 1969. 



S' 



SEX 


• FEMALE 


School 

.□cation 


URBAN 

(N-190,27%) 


RURAL : 

(l\l«68,20X) 


Areas of 
Haturitv 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finan 

-clal 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finan 

-cial 


BELIEFS 


% 


flF 

/u 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Mature 


26 


30 


26 


8 


28 


35 


50 


15 


Immature 


51 


45 


61 


fT Q2 


49 


41 


20 


73 


Don't 

knout 


22 


25 


13 


10 


22 


24 


22 


12 


No Infor 
-matlon 


1 




— 


— 


1 ' 




m m 


mm 


TOTAL 


IDO 


IDO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



TABLE 3b 



SEX 


MALE 


-School 

Location 


URBAN 

(N.181,26*) 


RURAL 

(N.04,21%) 


Areas of 
Maturity 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finan 

-cial 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finan 

-cial 


BELIEFS 


% 


-% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


-* 


% 


Mature 


26 


35 


30 


15 


20 


29 


49 


14 


Immature 


45 


40 


50 


71 


42 


35 


33 


65 


Don't 

knout 


26 


24 


18 


14 


35 


36 


17 


21 


No Infor 
-nation 


3 


2 


2 


— 


3 


— 


1 


m m 


TOTAL 


10D 


101 


100 


100 


100 • 


100 


100 


100 



Cased upon Hollingehead's 2 Factor Index using Occupation and 
Education of the- Head of the house, I being highest. 
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Class III , Males (Table 3b, page 7). 

This middle class of male students consisted of 26% of the urban 
and 21% of the rural male students. 

The urban males In Class III had 45% Indicating emotional Im- 
maturity, 40% social Immaturity, 50% educational Immaturity, and 71% 
financial immaturity for marriage. For their rural counter parts 42% 
Indicated emotional Immaturity, 35% social Immaturity, 33% educational 
Immaturity and 65% financial Immaturity for marriage. Fewer of the 
males In this Class III grouping Indicated Immaturity for marriage than 
did the males In Classes I and II. „ , . 

About half (49%) of the rural males as compared to about a third 
(30%) of the urban males indicated they were educationally mature for 
marriage. However, this class also had a large percentage of males who 
’’don’t know’’ If they were mature or immature for marriage. 

\ 

Class IV , Females (Table 4a, page 9) . 

' . 

The females from the Class IV families consisted of 28% of the urban 
female students while it consisted of 43% of the rural female students, 

It would appear that more of the rural females in Class IV believe 
they were mature for marriage socially and educationally than their 
urban counter parts; However, about the same percentage in both schools 
believed they were immature for marriage financially (73% urban, 72% 
rural) . 

1 t 

Approximately four of ten of the urban females in this class category 
felt they were emotionally, socially, and educationally immature for 
marriage while seven of ten felt they were financially immature for 
marriage . 

The rural females in this class category Indicated that about three 
of ten believed they were emotionally, socially, and educationally Immature 
for marriage and seven of ten said they were financially Immature for 
marriage. 

Thirty-four percent of the urban female students in this class 
category as compared to 50% of the rural female students believed they 
were educationally mature, for marriage. However, only 8% of the urban 
females and 12% of the rural females believed they were financially mature 
for marriage. 

o 

Class IV , Males (Table 4b, page 9), 

The males from the Class IV families consisted of 26% of the urban 
male students and 46% of the rural male students. 
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TABLE 4a A PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF THE STUDENTS FROM CLASS IV • 
FAMILIES IN AN URBAN AND A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL IN KENTUCKY 
AND THEIR BELIEFS FOR MATURITY FOR MARRIAGE, MAY, 1969. 



SEX 


FEMALE 


School 
Location • 


• . , URBAN 

(ft.e09.28%) 


RURAL 

(N.151.43X) 


Araas of 
Maturity 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Fin an 
-cial 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Itciuce- 

Itional 


Finan 

-cial 


BELIEFS 


% 


% 


% 


A> 


% 


% 


* % 


Al 


Mature 


32 


38 


34 


6 


33 


46 


50 


12 


Immature 


37 


37 


44 


73 


38 - 


30 


33 


72 


Don't 

knou 


30- 


25 


21 


18 


27 


23 „ 


17 


15 


No Infor 
-mation 


1 


— 


1 


1 


1 


— 


— 


— 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


99 


100 


99 



TABLE 4b 
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SEX 


MALE 


School 

Location 


URBAN 

<N-1B0,26X) 


RURAL 

(N.167,46*) 


Areas of 
Maturity 


Emotion 
• al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finan 

-cial 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Finer 

-cial 


BELIEFS 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


X 


% 


% 


Mature 


35 


38 


37 


12 


31 


42 


US 


16 


Immature 


37 


39 


'47 


69 


37 > 


30 


33 


62 


Don 't 
knou 


27 


23 


16 


18 


32 


28 


20 


21 


No Infor 
-mation 


1 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


1 1 


1 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


ijo 


100 


100 


100 


100 



c* 



• Based upon Hollingshead’s 2 Factor Index using Occupation and 
Education of the Head of the house, I being highest. 
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In general, more of the rural Class IV males indicated their .maturity 
for marriage than did the urban Class IV' males (46% of the rural males as 
compared to 37% of the urban males felt educationally mature for marriage, 
42% of the rural males as compared to 38% of the urban males felt socially 
mature for marriage, and 16% of the rural males as compared to 12% of the 
urban males felt financially mature for marriage). About one in three of 
the rural males felt emotional, social, and educational immaturity for 
marriage while three of five felt financially immature for marriage. 

In both the rural and urban schools, almost one in four of the males 
expressed uncertainity concerning their maturity or immaturity for marriage 
in all four areas. 

Class V , Females (Table. 5a, page 11). 

This lowest class category consisted of 15% of the urban female 
students and 32% of the rural female students. 

Approximately one out of three of the females in both the rural and 
urban schools felt they were emotionally, socially, and educationally 
mature, for marriage. However, about six out of ten of these same females 
felt they were financially immature for marriage. 

About 3-4 out of 10 of these femaleB from families in the lowest 
class category in both the urban and rural school felt they were emotionally, 
socially, and financially mature for marriage. Only 11% of the urban and 
12% of the rural female students in this class felt they were financially 
mature for marriage. . ' 

,• • 

Approximately one-third of these female students in both schools 
expressed uncertainity in respect to their maturity for marriage in all 
four areas, emotional, social, educational, and financial. 

■ , .. . V 

Class V , Males ' (Table 5b, page il) . 

This lowest class category consisted of 10% of the urban male students 
and 25% of the rural male students. 

In general, the males in Class V expressed the greatest degtee of 
uncertainity in respect to their maturity for marriage. 40% of the male 
students In each sdhool said they didn't know if they were or were not 
emotionally mature for marriage. 37% of the urban and 35% of the- rural 
males were not Bure of their social maturity for marriage. 37% of the 
urban and 27% of the rural males were uncertain about their educational 
maturity for marriage. '36% of the urban and 28% of the rural males were 

uncertain about their financial maturity for marriage. 

^ * * 

A larger percentage (64%) of the rural males, said they were financially 
Immature for marriage than did the urban males (43%) . More of the rural 
males (45%) felt they were educationally mature for marriage than did the 
urban males (31%). Both urban and rural males had 35% who felt they were 
socially mature for marriage, r 32% of the. urban males as compared to 25% 
of the rural males felt they were' emotionally mature for marriage. . 
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TABLE 5a A PERCENTAGE COMPARISON OF THE STUDENTS FROM CLASS V * 

FAMILIE5 IN AN URBAN AND A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL IN KENTUCKY 
AND THEIR BELIEFS FOR 1 MATURITY FOR MARRIAGE, MAY, 1969. 



SEX 


. FEMALE 


School 

.ocatlon 


URBAN 

(N.106, 15%) 


RURAL 

(N.113,32%) 


Areas of 
Maturity 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Flnan 

-cial 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Flnan 

-cial 


BELIEFS 1 


n* 


i 


% 


i 


— % — 


— 3T“ 


$ 


"i r* 


Mature 


30 


30 


38 


li 


3C 


35 


41 


12 


Immature 


35 


30 


36 


56 


34 


35 


35 


60 


Don’t 

kfcou 


32 


32 


24 


32 


33 


29 


23 


27 


No Infer 
-mation 


3 


— 


M vm 


1 


3 


1 


1 i 


1 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


ioo" 


100 


100 


100 


' 100 


100 



TABLE 5b 



six 


male/ ' ] 


5chool x 

.ocatlon 


URBAN 

(N»67, 10%) 


RURAL 

(N-102,25%) 


Areas" of 
iaturitv 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Flnan 

-cial 


Emotion 

-al 


Social 


Educa- 

tional 


Flnan 

-cial 


BELIEFS 


% 


£ 


% 


£ 


% 


% 


/•I 


Yo 


Mature 


32 


35 • 


31 


21 


' 25 


35 


45 


7 


Immature 


26 


21 


32 


43* 


32 


29 


28 


64 


Don 1 1 
know 


AO 


37 


37 


36 


40 


35 


27 | 


28 


No Infer 
-mation 


2 


a 




— 


3 


1 


— 


1 


TOTAL 


100 


101 


100 


100 


100 


1U0 


1QO 


100 



i: L. " * Based upon Hollingshead'a 2 Factor Index using Occupation and 

y- Education of the Head of the house, I being highest. 

' , 

I " 0 . . 
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, ♦ • Summary 

1. The males and females in Class I (highest social position) in both the 

rural and urban school tended to indicate their immaturity for marriage 

in all four areas; emotional, social, educational, and financial. 

(Table la & lb, page 4). 

2. The males and females in Class II in both the rural and urban school 
tended to indicate their immaturity for marriage in all four areas 
but more sc in the financial area.’ (Table 2a & 2b , page 5) . > 

3. The males and females in Class III differed by school location In 

respect to their beliefs for maturity for marriage. More of the 
urban males and females felt Immature for marriage than did the rural 
males and females (Table 3a & 3b, page 7). 

4. The males and females in Class IV differed by school location in 

respect to their beliefs for maturity for marriage. More of the urban 
males and females felt Immature for marriage than did their rural , 
counter parts. Almost half of the rural students felt socially and 
educationally mature for marriage while about one in three urban 
students felt this way but almost seven in ten of all the students 
from Class IV families indicated financial immaturity for marriage. 
(Table 4a & 4b, page 9). 

5. The females in Class V almost split equally in their beliefs concerning 
their maturity for marriage; 1/3 mature, 1/3 immature, and 1/3 un- 
certain in respect to emotional, social, and educational maturity. 
However, 56% of the urban and 60% of the rural Class V female students 
in-icated financial immaturity for marriage. (Table 5a, page 11). 

6. The males in Class V expressed more uncertainly about their maturity 
for marriage In both schools than did the females. However, 43% of 
the urban and 64% of the rural males felt they were financially im- 
mature for marriage but on the other hand 31% of the urban and '45% of 
the rural males expressed educational maturity for marriage.. (Table 
5b, page 11). 

Conclusion 

• " 

In reference to this-sample of 2, 165 high* school students in 
Kentucky during May, 1969, the following conclusions appear to be reasonable 
in respect to the stated hypothesis. 

First Hypothesis . The majority of the students (males and females) 
(rural and urban) in both the upper classes (I and II) tend to think of 
themselves as Immature for marriage. 

The students in the two lower classes (IV and V) had the largest 
percent who felt they were mature for marribge but also the. largest per- 
cent who were uncertain. 
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The students from the middle class (III) families Indicated Im- 
maturity for marriage but. not as many as the two upper classes but more 
than the two lower classes. 

The data tends to support the first hypothesis. 

♦ 

Second Hypothesis . Rural students tended to have more students 
believe they were mature for marriage than did the urban students In 
each class with two exceptions: (1) the rural females In Class I 

Indicated the largest percent who were Immature and (2) the urban males 
In Class V had the largest percent who were uncertain concerning this 
maturity for marriage. The data tends to support the hypothesis with 
the two exceptions noted. 

Third Hypothesis . The data In this study does not give a clean-cut 
support of the hypothesis that female, students believe they are more 
mature for marriage than do male students, (see Table 3b, urban male, 
page 7, Table 4b, urban male, page 9, and Table 5b, urban male, page 



Fourth Hypothesis . A general assumption In respect to the areas 
of maturity was that when a student believed he was mature or Immature for 
marriage, he would Indicate the same degree of maturity In all four areas 
and therefore there would be little or slight variation between the areas 
of maturity. However, the data does not support this hypothesis. 



*> s 

For most of the students, the outstanding area of belief for Im- 
maturity for marriage was flananclal. This financial Immaturity ranged 
from 831 of the Class I urban males to '43% of the Class V urban males. 

The upper classes Indicated a larger percentage educationally Im- 
mature than did the lower classes. 

The rural students tended to have a larger percent In each clasu who 
believed they were educationally mature for> marriage than did. the urban 
students. 



More of the* students believed they were more socially mature than 
emotionally mature for marriage. 



The greatest amount of doubt tended to occur In the area of emotional 
maturity for All classes from a low of 15% in the upper class to a high 
of 40% in the ‘lowest class. ... 



family) does have a bearing on the beliefs of these Kentucky high school 
students In reference to their emotional, social, educational, and 
financial maturity for marriage; 



ID 




It appears from the above data that the home (class position of the 
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THE VIETNAM WAR: A MULTIVARIATE 

ANALYSIS OF THE ORIENTATIONS OF 
LOUISIANA YOUTH 



Introduction 



The decade of the, sixties has witnessed increased stu- 
dent activism in American society. In contrast to earlier 
"silent generations" contemporary youth have becbme increas- 
ingly concerned and vocal about America's political policies 
and social problems The general topi,c of student activism 
has received a great deal of attention from social scientists 
since the Berkeley Free Speech Movement. Accordingly* scien- 
tific investigations have generally focussed on student 
activists on> college campus. Little or no research has been 
conducted on the political orientations of junior and senior 
high school youth. This fact has provided the major impetus 
for this study . 

Student Activism and the Vietnam War 

Student opposition against the protracted Vietnam War 
steadily increased in intensity and scope during the last 
decade. The violent reactions on some college campuses fol- 
lowing the military action initiated by the. United States in 
Cambodia during the spring of 1970 was the high point of stu- 
dent demonstrations against the war in Southeast Asia. Stu- 
dent opposition to the draft and the Vietnam conflict has 
been an important component in the recent political involve- 
ment of youth. Furthermore* feelings of opposition to the 
Vietnam War and perception of college student activism can be 
viewed as important factors in the "political socialization" 
of future student activists . 

The Research Problem and Review of Literature 

The primary objective of. this study is an analysis of 
the nature and scope of Louisiana youth opposition \ to the 
Vietnam War. ^.Consistent ressarch findings have been noted on 



Jansen et al. (1968) for both left and right wing student 
activists. Current empirical findings indicate that parental 
political socialization and not rebellion is the important 




the social characteristics of college age youth who are active 
members of the "student movement,". The importance of parental 
political socialization has been noted by Keniston (1968) * 
Westby and Braungart (1966) * Soloman and Fisher (1966) and 



factor for the political orientations of youth 
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Concerning the socio-economic status of student acti- ,, 
vists, Block et al. (1968: 214) have found that le£t wing « 

student activists are drawn mainly from "the economically, edu- 
cationally and socially privileged strata of American society. " 
Westby and Braugart, (1966, 1970) have provided evidence which 
• indicates that conservative activists generally come from work- 
ing class homes and families in the upper class that have right- 
wing political orientations. 

' ■ . • 

Berber and Flacks (1967) and most recently Dunlap (1970) 

have noted that as the role of the radical activist becomes an 
t acceptable life style, the scope of war-opposition should dif- 
fuse to even larger numbers of youth. As Derber and Flacks 
(1967: 72) state it: 

As .the movement spreads, b ecomes more visible and 
increasingly focusses on issues affecting the 
immediate self-interests of students; we can ex- 
pect that a much wider variety of students will; 
be drawn to it, and that family background and 
tradition will be a less and less powerful pre- 
dictor of who is an activist. 

Intuitively, one would think in Louisiana, which is 
traditionally a politically conservative state, that anti-war 
sentiments would not predominate among youth. However, if the 
contentions of Dunlap (1970) and Derber and Flacks (1967) are 
, logically extended along regional lines, one could hypothesize 
that. certain geographic regions in the United States will soon 
experience increased student activism. That is, as more stu- 
dents are affected by the war and peer group influence (which 
would encourage activism) the impact of conservative political 
values of one's family of orientation will slowly diminish. The 
political orientations of young adolescents thus become impor- 
tant in terms of future student activism on college campuses . 



METHODOLOGY 

~ The~Saitple- - ~ -- -1 ... - . _j - — ■- — ... — - — : — 

Data were collected by trained interviewers, in the 
spring of 1969. From each of the eight congressional districts 
in Louisiana, two schools (one urban and one rural) were ran do m- 
*■ - ly selected. The (random) sanpling was adjusted to assure 
adequate racial balance. Additionally, four colleges and one 
trade school were selected. Questionnaires were administered to 
members of selected classes present on -the day interviews were 
scheduled. 
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Analysis Techniques 

A multivariate technique (least squares analysis of 
variance) was employed in the analysis. In order to meet the 
requirement of multivariate models that each observation 
(respondent) possess a valid response for each variable in- 
cluded in the model , all subjects not responding to any one 
of the items in the model had to be eliminated. Thus the 
original sample of 2,208 was reduced to 1,587. This resulted 
in a biasing of the analysis sample in the direction of more 
urban white s tudents . / 

The an alytical model included the following independent 
variables: 



Variables 

1 . Race and sex : 

White male 
White female ' 
Black male 
Black female 



Coded Score 



- 1 
- 2 
- 3 
• 4 



2. Family status: 



Parents living together - 1 

Both parents ‘dead * 2 

Father dead • * 3 

Mother dead * 4 

Parents divorced * 5 

/ Parents separated * 6 



3 . Grade in school : * 
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Eighth grade * 1 

Ninth grade * 2 

Tenth grade * 3 

"Eleventh” grade" ~ *4 

Twelfth grade * 5 

First year trade school * *6 

Second year trade school * 7* 

College freshman >8 

College sophomore * 9 

College junior or higher * 10 



*No respondents ih the , lalysis sample 
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Residence: 

' j 

City over 10,000 
City 2,500 - 9,999 
Town under 2,500 
Country, not on farm 
Farm 

Religion: 

Catholic 
Lutheran 
Methodist 
Baptist 
Episcopal 
Presbyterian 
Jewish 

Universalist - Unitarian 
Other 

i ‘ 

*No respondents in the analysis sample. 

6 . Fathers occupation : 

Professional 
Technical and skilled 
Semi-skilled 
Farm owner or manager 
Farm day ^worker or tenant 
Managerial 

Clerks and salespeople 
Service workers 
Protective services 
Unskilled workers 

7. Attitude toward hippie movement: 

Strongly approve 
Approve- . .. 

Undecided < 

..Disapprove » 

. , . • Strongly disapprove $ 

8. Attitude toward draft, law: 

> Think draft law fair 
Think draft law unfair 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



1 

2 
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and the dependent variable of attitude toward the Vietnam War, 
ranging in value from 1 - strongly approve, to 5 - strongly 
disapprove, and considered to be at the ordinal level of mea- 
surement . 

r* ■ 

While the assumptions of parametric tests may make 
their application to ordinal data appear questionable, Labovitz 
(1970: 523) indicates that ordinal data may be feasibly ana- 
lyzed by parametric tests, provided interpretation of results 
are explicitly tempered by this fact. The advantages of power 
of the test and clarity of results (Labovitz, 1970: 523) would 
seem to be worth "risk" , particularly in an exploratory 
study such as this. 

The complete model including the main effects of the 
independent variables and their first order interaction contain- 
ed degrees of freedom beyond the capacity of the computer pro- 
gram with which the authors were working (Harvey, 1960) . In 
order to compensate for this limitation , a series of models were 
written containing the main effects and a subset of the total 
first order interactions. From these tests a final model was 
written which contained only those main effects and first order 
interactions significant at the .05 level of confidence. The 
degrees of freedom in this mode If, we re within the limits of the 
program. Additionally, thfe reduction of degrees of freedom 
increased the precisioflrof the model by reducing rounding error. 
The final model included the effects of race and sex, attitude 
toward the hippie movement, attitude toward the draft law, 
grade in school, and residence; the interaction effect of atti- 
tude toward the hippie movement by grade in school; and the 
dependent variable ot attitude toward the Vietnam War. 

FINDINGS 

Table 1 presents the results of the analysis of variance > 
of the final model. 

(Table 1 About Here) 

The race and sex main effect revealed males to be less 
disapproving of the war than females. Blacks were more dis- 
approving of the war than whites. Table 2 shows the least square 
mean orientation toward the war by race and sex categories . 

It should be noted that white, males and black females repre- 
sent the extremes, with black females most disapproving and 
white males least disapproving. < 

(Table 2 About Here) 
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Those approving of the "hippie movement" were most disap- 
proving of the war. However, even those who disapproved of the 
"hippie movement" tended to manifest mean scores that indicate 
disapproval of the war (Table 3) . 



\ 



(Table 3 About Here) 



Respondents who felt the draft law fair were more favor- 
ably oriented, toward the war than respondents who thought the lav; 
to be unfair (Table 4) . This finding is reflected in the .684 



differential observed in least square mean scores in Table 4.\ 
While this difference may appear small, it represents slightly 



more than 10% of the total range of the dependent variable. 



(Table 4 About Here) 



Table 5 reveals an interesting finding. In general, the\ 
trend is for war disapproval to increase as size of residence 
decreases. For example, residents of cities over 10,000 were 
least disapproving of the war while youth living in the country, 
but not on a farm, were most disapproving. 



(Table 5 About Here) 



No readily interpre table pattern emerges from the array o, 
least-squares means, by grade in school. However, Table 6 reveal! 
that eighth graders^ first year trade school students and cpllegi 
sophomores were most disapproving of the war. All categories 
tended somewhat toward disapproval of the war. 



(Table 6 About Here) 



The only first order interaction effect significant at thf 
.05 level was attitude toward the "hippie movement" by grade in 
school. Of 38 interaction categories , 33 tended toward disapproir 
al of the war and 5 tended toward a score that reflects the 
"undecided" category. No category tended toward approval of the 
war. Those categories tending toward undecided are: twelth 
graders undecided about the "hippie movement"? college freshman 
disapproving the "hippie movement"? college freshman strongly 
disapproving the "hippie movement"? college freshmen disapproving 
the "hippie movement"? and college juniors or higher strongly 
disapproving the "hippie movement." 



(Table 7 About Here) 



so 
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Generalizations from the findings of this study are 
limited for a number of reasons. First, the purposive sam- 
pling technique utilized in the collection of the data severe- 
ly restricts the population to which generalizations can be 
made. Second, because the analysis was secondary, the vari- 
ables employed in the final model are restricted and some of 
the stimulus-items utilized on the original questionnaire 
require improvement. Third, this study was essentially ex- 
ploratory and therefore all findings should be interpreted 
as T indicating areas for further verification. These limits- , 
tions should be kept in mind for the discussion that follows . 

Overall, the respondents manifested negative orienta- 
tions toward the Vietnam War. The vast majority of all re- 
spondents either "disapproved" or were "undecided" about the 
involvement of the United states military forces in Vietnam. 
This fact is reflected in the least-squares mean Vietnam 
orientation score of 3.86. 

The finding that black youth exhibited higher disap- 
proval of the war than did white youth has implications for 
the political socialization process of adolescents. During 
the last three years numerous statements have been made con- 
cerning the over-representation of blacks in Vietnam. It 
appears likely that black adolescents view, the participation 
of members of their race in the Vietnam War in terms of 
social discrimination. Furthermore, the finding, of the sig- 
nificance of race and sex on war orientation is consistent 
with the traditionally accepted position that females are 
more paci fistic than males. This in turn may be attributed 
to sex role socialization. 

That disapproval of the/war was found to be higher in 
rural areas than in urban areas may be related more to the 
"draft status" of the respondents than their "dove" ideologi- 
cal position. That is, the structure of the draft law prior 
to the lottery discriminated against youth residing in small 
towns and rural areas. The fact that relatively fewer of 
these youth pursue education beyond high school, thus not 
acquiring deferment, means that relative to larger urban 
areas/ small town and rural youth comprised a disproportionate 
share of the draft eligible manpower at any given time. 

As would be expected, war disapproval was also found 
to be positively related to approval of the "hippie movement" 
/and negatively related to approval of the draft laws. Al- 
though those approving the "hippie movement" were strongest 
in disapproval of the war, the single category second in se-/ 
verity of disapproval of the war was that strongly disapprovin 
the "hippie movement". This observed relation between atti- 
tude toward the war and attitude toward the "hippie movement" 
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taken as a rough index of liberalism-conservatism, may represent 
the beginning of ideological polarization. The combined facts 
of the stronger- disapproval of the warn among those thinking the 
draft law unfair and the larger proportion of respondents think- 
ing the draft law unfair, may imply that disapproval of the war 
may stem in part from a negative view of the equity of the meahs 
of conducting the war as well as from a politico-ideological \ 

base. V 

\ . \ 

While the pattern displayed in the interaction of grade \ 
in school by attitude toward thp "hippie movement" is not readily 
interpre table, it does appear that a general dissatisfaction with 
the war is expressed by the youth, in this sample. No category 
in the analysis possessed a least-squares mean tending toward 
approval of the war.. This is not, however, an index of the 
nature or degree of activism in which these young people are 
willing to involve themselves in expression of this disapproval. 
Perhaps if activism gains wider approval, a dwindling "silent 
majority" will result. The authors are presently engaged in a 
study which seeks to find answers to the question of potential 
activism among youth . 
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TABLE 1 - Lea s t-Squares Analysis of Variance of Orientations Toward the 



TABLE 2 - Least-Squares Mean Orientations Toward the 
Vietnam Way by Race and Sex Categories. 



Race and Sex 
Categories 

t 




Least-Squares 
' Means 


White Males (1) 




3.494 


White Females (2) 




3.843 


Black Males (3) 




3.953 


Black Females (4) 


o 


4.157 



TABLE 3 - Least-Squares Mean Orientation Toward the 
Vietnam War by Attitude Toward the 
"Hippie-Movement". 



Attitude Toward the 
Hippie Movement ^ 




Least-Squares 

Means 


Strongly Approve 


CD V 


4.237 


Approve 


(2) 

)• ’ 


3.977 


Undecided 

1 . • 


(3) 


3.764 


Disapprove 


(4) 


3.569 

■m » 


Strongly Disapprove 


(5) 


3.762 
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TABLE 4 - Least-Squares Mean Orientation Toward the Vietnam 
War by Attitude Toward the Drift Law. 



Attitude Toward the 



Least-Squares 



Draft Law 






• 


Meems 


Think Draft Law 








• t i 


Fa f r 


(1) 


* 




3.520 


Think Draft Law 


• - 




, * 


t 


Unfair 


(2) 






_ ,4.204 



TAbIe 5 - Least-Squares Mean Orientation Toward the Vietnam 
War by Size of Residence Conpunity. 



Residence 



Leas.t-Squares » 1 

Means 



City over 10,000 


(1) 




3.732 










■ 




City 2,500-9,999 


(2) 


•1 . 

1 


3.740 




Town under 2,500 


(3). 


c cr 


3.945 




Country, not on Farm 


(4) 


- 


4.0 36 




Farm 


(5) 




3.855 


.9 
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TABLE 6 - Least-Squares Mean Orientation Toward the 
Vietnam War by Grade in School. 



Grade in School 




Least-Squares 

Means 


Eighth Grade 


(1) 


4.107 


Ninth Grade 


(2) 


3.813 


Tenth Grade 


(3) 


3.613 


Eleventh Grade 


(4) 


3.708 ^ 


Twelfth Grade 


(5) 


3.814 


First Year Trade School 

, • *. •* . • 


(6) 


4.149 


College jreshman 


(8) 


3.621 « 


College Sophomore 


(9) 


4.085 


College Junior or Higher 


(10) 


3.846 



•Respondents in these interaction categories were 'deleted from the - - 

sample due to extremely small n's. 
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A Theoretical Perspective on Community Change 
and Development 

b y 

Paul R. Eberts'* 

Cornell University 

by 

Community development and change is the problem with which this , .. 
paper deals. It is intended to be heuristic more than definitive , and 

l * 

to stimulate cross-disciplinary thinking on this contemporary topic. 

The main procedure fpllowed in the paper will be to examine -various. 

flgurea and diagrams presented below. It; is my feeling that such a 

« v 

technique facllltatea cross-dlacipl lnary communication more readily than 
other more verbal alternatives. 

Because of the large number of flgurea to be presented, it will 
also be impossible to be definitive about each one. It is my hope- that 
the figures are not misleading in their essence, howevir, ao that the 
reader may feel free — indeed is encouraged -- to extend their impli- 
cations beyond those set down here. 

It should also be noted that the main purpose of the paper is to 
set forth a theoretical framework for the study o£ social change. It is 
my feeling that a general framework for the study of social change is 
still to be developed. This paper is to contribute to developing that 
framework. In any case, social change will be a key orienting concept 
throughout the paper. Each figure will be related to the social change 
process. 

Our point of departure is presented in Figure One. In essence, it- 
depicts the five basic types of social groups whlcIT social scientists— 
study, and their fundamental relations to each other. The five types of 
groups are: society, depicted by the large circle; community, depicted 

by the triangle; large-scale fotual Associations, such as a big corpora- 
tion, depicted by the rectangle; small group informal associations or 
primary associations, depicted by the. squares; and a role position or 

^Throughout this paper I will use the collective "we." I mean to use it 
seriously. Much of the conceptual and empirical work behind the paper 
was stimulated and executed by my colleagues Pierre Clavel, Carol Owen, 

Fred Schmidt, John Eby, Plums Kluess and others connected to the Data Bank 
for Social Accounting Departmental Project in Rural Sociology at Cornell. 

I gratefully acknowledge their uncited stimuli, support, and contributions. 



personality, depicted by the dots in the Figure. 

The large-scale formal associations are probably the most, ambiguous 
in the diagram. What 1 intend to show here is that various communities 
within a society are connected to e.tch other in essence by large-scale 
associations. For instance, in Figure One, the various Communities, repre- 
sented by triangles, are connected to each other by large-scale associations, 
represented by rectangles. The one rectangle which connects not just two 
communities within Society A but also connects the large community within 
Society A to the large community within Society B, as well aa to a sub- 
community within Society B, might be a given international corporation such 
as General Motors' Corporation or Standard Oil of Hew Jersey.. 

It is these large-scale formal associations which are in reality 
the connecting linkages between communities in any given society or between 
societies. Rural areas are connected to urban areas by such organizations, 
associations, or institutions, and, one urban place is also connected to 
another urban place by these large-scale associations. 

One further characteristic of the groups depicted in Figure One is 

also relevant here. Although it remains to be proven one way or another, 

it is my judgment that each of these basic types of social units has its 

own Internal dynamics, and therefore its own theory to explain what is 

happening in its developments over time. If this proposition is correct, 

.1 . ' ‘ 
therefore, a theory which explains the development of a society will 

probably be quite different from a theory — that is, the set of funda- 
mental concepts and the relations of these concepts in propositional form *- 
which la developed for any other sociological unit. It may be, however, 
that the society level of analysis (or level of abstraction) is similar 
enough to a community level of analysis , in their fundamental operations 
that the theories of change for each will be similar. Both units are 
similar, for Instance, in that they are geographically located social 
groupings, inclusive of other units, and concerned with the daily sustenance 
of their respective populations. 

Nevertheless, it would seem Incumbent upon us to start from the 
assumption that the theories are not similar, so that we may more carefully 
examine the dynamics of any given unit. Moreover, since our primary concern 



Figure One. Hypothetical Schematic Relations of Sociological Elements 



A 



B 




0 

h 



D 



■ A Society (two are depicted here) 

■ A Community (Twelve are depicted here) 

* t ,/ 

■ A Large-Scale Formal Association (twenty-seven are depicted here) 

■ A Primary or Informal Association (many are inferred in each type 
of larger grouping, as well as some outside these groupings) 



, “A Role-Position (Innumerable are Inferred in each type of larger 
grouping, as well as some outside these groupings.) 
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in this paper is for understanding development in non-metropolitan 
communities , we cannot linger on the subtleties of development in each 
sociological units of analysis. 

in any casst it is my contention that the fundamental itlmulus 
to social change in mon-metropolitan comrininitles is the appearance of 

t j 

a new formal organisation type linkage between it and fsome other 
community or coassunities, be they rural or urban. The linkages we have 
studied thus fsr in .our tesesrch at Cornell have been the linkages pro- 
vlded by the 200 largest corporations establishing branch plants in 
various non-metropolitaii communities throughout the state. Vie have 
assumed that the establishment- of such a plant by such large corpora- 
tions would have enough sociological effect on relatively small 
communities that these effects could be studied empirically. We also 
think that linkages provided by large-scale associations other than the 
200 largest corporations, such associations as those of federal or 
state government programs, when the governments establish offices in 
communities for various kinds of activities, or when other voluntary 
institutions — such .as the establishment of a church or of a political 
party or of a newspaper or a new program by Cooperative Extension or 
something else similar — may also provide stimulus to social change 
in those communities. Vie have not, however, attempted to assess the 
effects of the latter types Of associations empirically. 

One final note should be made about linkages. Such linkages 
occur primarily through decisions not made in the community, but made 
in offices and organizations which are outside or beyond the basic 
reach of people in the local community. People in the local cosanunity 
can often reject a decision to establish a linkage in a given locality, 
but it is seldom that they can Initiate such a decision. The decision 
to locate a plant of IBM, for Instance, is made in offices quite beyond 
the reach of a given local conmunlty. One# such a decision is made, 
however, local businessmen may tnen be able to organize themselves 
to delay, and in some cases defeat, the new plant from becoming established 
in it. 

Change in linkages to other communities and/or to a more inclusive 



regional or national political economy, then, becomes the fundamental 
variable to stimulate other social changes in a community. I imagine 
there are other possible variables which can stimulate change in 
communities. But. I also think that in most cases some type of linkage 
variable will be present when these other social changes occur. 

The next step in the social change process Is to depict more 
clearly vhat in reality changes when a new linkage appears in s 
community. It is hypothesized by us that one of the first changes to \ 
occur will be a change in the patterns of communication within the 
community. Such a change la depicted schematically, again, in Figure 
Two. We assume that over time in. a given community a pattern of communi- 
cation between social positions, is developed, which, if it does not 
receive Interference from outside forces such as new linkages, tends to 
become rather stable* or even rlgidifled, into a kind of equilibrium. 

Such a condition is schematically depicted in Set A of Figure Two. 
Under this condition what tends to happen is that, as communications 
go largely and relatively freely from one sociological sub-unit to 
another, power relations develop. Certain sub-units become much more 
powerful than other sub-units, so that the more powerful sub-units feel 
more free to communicate to the less powerful sub-units, but the less 
powerful sub-units are relatively cautious in the manner in which they 
return communications. This, again, is depicted in Set A of Figure . 

Two. The arrows from the sub-unit at the top of Part A are solid arrows, 
depicting a freely and well -used direction of communication, but the./ 
arrows returning to the top sub-unit are only broken arrows depicting 
a much more cautious type of communication. 

The appearance of 'a new linkage in a comnunity tends to upset the 
previously established power relations. Especially when the new linkage 
is a large, important, and economically and politically powerful associa- 
tion like one of the 200 largest corporations, its appearance in a 
community will be a power with which the local power structure must 
contend by integrating it into the various aspects of community structure. 
Its members will feel free to communicate with others, and will expect 
to fit almost automatically into the top of the power structure, Hence, 
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Figure Two. A Schematic Model for the Structure of Fluidity as a 
Variable in Institutions and/or Associations 




( ; ■ Any social unit included within a society, community, association 
'- y or institution * I 

A Communication channel I 

^ “ A well-used, free and open direction of communications (implies 

relative status equality between sub-units) j 

^ “ A sometimes used direction of comaunications (implies relative 

differentiality between sub-units) j 

Three immediately perceivable types of differences between patterns in 
Set A and Set B which can be the basis of social system variables: 

(1) Number of distinct aub-units (B has one more) 

(2) Structure of communication patterns (sub-units in Bjhave more 
channels per unit for use) 

(3) Use of communication channels (sub-units in B have more free and 
open use of the communication channels, i. e. there is more 
fluidity in B than in A) 
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it will act to communicate freely, and initiate a higher communication 
flow process in the community. 

Since these large corporations also tend to be much more 
cosmopolitan In their orientations to conounlty problems, and since 
they have access to many resources in a larger political economy, it 

J 

is also quite likely that they will bring new perspectives and re- 
sources into the conounlty to challenge the normal order of things. 

Such challenges, we also hypothesise, will stimulate "challenges from 
other previously more subordinate types of sub-units. Thus, we come to 
our basic prediction that the chanees in linkaiaa will produce changes 
in the communication patterns of a liven local conaunity so that the 

communication patterns will become more fluid, thalf la mors open, as 

*.. r * 

if they are between units which are n»re free and equal with each other . 

The variable which we develop out of this schematic model for the 
structure of communications we call fluidity . It is depicted in Set B 
of Figure Two. It shows that a new linkage has appeared in the old 
structure. The new linkage is in the middle of Set B. It also shows 
that the channels of communications between the various sub-units have 
now become more free and open, as a result of the appearance of this 
linkage. Through a kind of "halo effect" such openness in certain 
channels of communication have carried over to all of the channels of 
communication in the community. By this we are hypothesizing that 
the extent of fluidity in the power structure, among and between the 
most powerful sub-units in a given comeuinity, has as effect to set the 
norms for coomunication within nearly all of the sub-units in the 
community. 

Another way of depicting this flow of Information and resources 
in a community is presented in Figure Three. It is assumed that if theie 
is a lot of flow of information and resources in a given community then 
two things will become apparent within and between the sub-units of that 
community. Since the sub-units of s community are basically the organi- 
zations '' — that is the business and voluntary, organizations in the 
community as well as the people, the personalities or role positions 
within and between these organizations — then fluidity among and between 

65 



these sub-units would be indicated by the two conditiqns of 1) competi- 
tion of ideas and resources, and 2) participation by the various sub- 
units in the competitive political economic communication process of the 
community. These two basic dimensions /'competition and participation, 
probably have what is known statistically as interaction effects. There- 
fore, they can and should be depicted in a four-fold typology as pre- 
sented in Figure Three. 

Figure Three shows the four types of communities which would 
appear from a simple cross classification of competition with partici- 
pation. We feel these types are basic, that is, would explain a high 
degree of variance in other important variables in analyses of coimsuhity 
behavior, as well as basic in the sense that every community can be 
classified in one of these four cells of the typology, and that we can 
get consensus from the comaninity members that their coniiuiiity belongs 
in one of these four cells. 

The four cells of the typology may be labelled pluralist, elitest 
competitive, cohesive, and fragmented, tin Figure Three we have attempted 
to give a basic characterization of the kinds of activities which appear 
in the communities characterized by either high or low conpetition as 
cross classified with either high or low participation. The basic idea 
is that in pluralist communities there is much competition and much 
participation with many new ideas as well as resources flowing between 
the various sub-units. With respect to attitudes of the sub-units to 
each other, there would be greater feelings of mutual loyalty between 
them and much less alienation in communities on this cell cqppared to 
those in other cells. 

The type of communities most different from the pluralist communities 
are those with low competition and low participation, the fragmented 
communities. As noted in Figure Three, these conmunities are most 

• f 

characterized by Isolated masses. The various sub-units do not communi- 
cate with each other, and therefore tend to develop misconceptions about 
their own role in the community, as well as the roles of other sub-units. 
Thus, there is probably a high degree of paranoia apparent within and 

i 

between the various sub-units. The basic concept of isolated masses 
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Ptgure Three. A Typology Based on the Variable Model for Fluidity. 

o 

Competition Between Sub-Units in Local Political Economy 



Hi 



Lo 



Hi 



Sub-Unit Participation 
in Competitive Political 
Economic Communication 



and Resource Exchange 



Process 



Lo 



Type I: Pluralist : e plurlbus 

unum . much competition, dissent. 



discussion, change; highly 
fluid situation; but patterns 
of change are expected; no 
"unaccountable" power structure; 
probable equality between ele- 
t ments within given unit. 



Type II. Elitist Competitive : 
Similar to Type X, but without 
extensive participation of mass 
-> elements; somewhat fltiid; elites 
accountable mostly to each other; 
perhaps large inequalities and 
high element Mobility in and out 
of unit; "Individuated" responses 
by mass of elements; little 
counter-elite collective action. 



m 



Type III. Cohesive : 
Elements conmunicate 
under a "single frame 
of reference;" remark- 
able stability; dis- 
senting minorities 
ineffective and resented 
by majority; power 
structure accountable 
to majority, but not 
to minority; • not very 
fluid . 



Type IV. Fragmented : 
Elements do not pass 
information; isolated 



"masses" of elements , 



which then respond to 
own fears rather than 
objective threats; 
highly unstable, 
"flammable" "wildcat" 
situation; often 
dominated by an un- 
recognised power * 
structure; least fluid 
stagnant. 
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* was developed by Clkrk .Kerf -in an article on Wildcat Strikes. But such a 
situation also carried ovet to various sub-segments of the population 
in rural communities *as well as, for instance , in urban ghettoes. 

Type III, cohesive communities, are those in which a vast majority • 

. ■V'*'j 7? • . * , * s' 

of people ell seem to hav,e simller norms to each other end communicate 
well with each -other, including -the exchange of resources, with relatively 
little conflict. • People “in these* communities, • however, of which Vidich 
and Benaman's Small Town in Maas' Society is a very .gdod example ,. eften 
do not recognize their, own problems-, especially, the problems of the more 
disadvantaged minority groups in their midst. In Small Town lit Mass 
Society , for instance, although people knew., that there were poor people 
living; on the fringes of the tovp,*they did not know the people pet- 

a . • . , .. ► \ \ ■ 1 , 

sonally and, in effect, psychologically obliterated their presence from 
their memories, thus, in a cohesive society everything can look very 

_ I v 

good on the surface, but, in effect, they ark, as the Old Testament 
prophets Amos and Micah put it, "like a basket of summer £ruit." That 
is, things-look good: on the outside, but when a crisis occurs, the 
communities can be consumed in a great deal of conflict - - they are soft 
and squishy inside, .’'rotten to the core." 

That is a rather harsh characterization: of' these small towns, but 

one which is certainly not very different from what we see in the funda- 

* * 

mental authoritarianism of many of the small towns, we know when they are 
challenged by minorities seeking their democratic rights as set down in 
the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. This is, of course, most * 



apparent with regard to the Blacks 1 civil rights movement in the South’ 

r r . , 

the hippies civil rights movement in the Far West, and the students’ 
civil rights movement in the North. 

The final type of community is characterized by elite competition/ 
In this type of community, there is a set of elites, competing with another 
setuof elites, but basically neither of these has .attempted to enlist 
the rest of the population in their competition >and. conflicts, so that, 
a Wgk minority ,’ and in many cases a ‘‘majority , 1 o'f the population, simply 
do not participate effectively in any aspect of rt thd politic-economic 
process. This might be' the kind of cdmiuniky iound'vhere large corpora- 
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tion has moved into a rural area to challenge a relatively well-organized 

* r •*?>, ; A 

and strong set of farm organizations for hegemony. :It Is probable that 
such a corporation would not be unionized, so that many of the workers 
would feel confused over their place in the resulting competition. Such 
a situation would appear to be somewhat unstable, and would tend to move 
toward either a cohesive type or pluralist type of community. 

In any case,’ following the appearance of linkages in a community, 
we would expect that the political economic communication, resource and 
information exchange pveesa ’would move from a Type Four, Three or Two 
toward a higher type , and in many cases toward a temporary, at least, 
pluralism in the community. A fragmented type of community might 

t>\s ' 

simply move toward a more cohesive one, a cohesive one into an elites t 
competitive, and an elitest competitive into a pluralist. On the other 
Kand, it may be that a fragmented one would jump directly into a pluralist 
one. 

The major principle is that change in linkages produces a change 
f V \ ■ .* ,J ,r 

in fluidity . The increased fluidity in a system, that is the increased 

flow of information and resources in a system, as well as the general 
increased ambiguities between* inferiority and superiority in status 
positions and power relations, is that new ideas* and new resources be- 
come available to sub-units in a community for implementation. As a 
result, two things tend to*occur in communities. The first is that 
new services (differ entia ted specialization ) appear to better meet 
the needs of the local sub-units; and, second, if fluidity remains high, 
the exchange between the various services, both those already present and 
the new ones, increases. Such a condition is schematically depicted in 
Figure Four. 

4 

Figure Four Intends to show that equal resources are flowing into 

> 

communities A and B. But, community A has both greater specialized' 
services, differentiation, within the system and it is. assumed that it 
also has greater fluidity within it. Thus more of these resources flow 

• ‘ i 

from one elementary unit, such as a grocery store, to other elementary 
units such as hardware stores, to yet &Lsd and fourth elementary units, 
clothing stores and department stores. Since community B has neither 
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Figure Four. A Possible Pattern of Relations between' Differentiated Services 
in Two Communities . \ 



Community A 



Community B 



Ideas and Resources 
Flow into and out of 
System from Exogenous 
Sources Through Link- 



Ideas and Resources 
Flow into and out of 
System from Exogenous 
Sources Through Link- 




A 



Elementary Unit with a basic service, i.e. one needed by a population, 
e.g. a grocery s] 



sjjore . 



1 1 B Elementary Unit of a second basic service, e.g. Hardware Store. 

I* Elementary Unit of a third .basic service, e.g. a Clothing Store. 

1 •» Elementary Unit of a fourth basic service, e.g. a Department Store. 
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clothing stores nor department stores within its boundaries, however, 
and since we have assumed there is less fluidity in B, then the people 
in community B must go to community A to meet their clothing and 
department/ store needs. 

' - A major result of contrasting community A with B, therefore, is 
that the Gross Community Product of A would be much greater than in B. 
The concept of Gross Community Product (GCP) is meant here to parallel 
the/concept of Gross National Product (GNP) . It could be measured by 




the total amount of exchange of goods and services between various 
^ub-i 



units in any community system. Thus Sjince there is a much greater 
amount of exchange going on in community A than in B, due to greater 
differentiation-specialization and the assumed greater fluidity, then 
the Gross Community Product of community A will also be greater than in 
B, despite the fact equal resources are initially flowing into them. In 
other words, the enclosed specialization-differentiation and fluidity in 
A gives it a larger "multiplier ratio" or "multiplier effect" when compared 
to B. 

Vie suspect that the process of increasing specialization and 
differentiation may seem like a self-fulfilling prophecy, that is, increased 
specialization-differentiation results in increased specialization- 
differentiation ad infinitum . But it may be also that such increasing 
differentiation depends on two other f orces, one of them being fluidity 
and the other being increa sed linkage s to ma k e and k eep the Increased 
fluidity high . As differentiation increases in communities, certain more 
complex services require resources which go beyond the local community 
in order to find organizations which can more efficiently meet the needs 
of the local population. Thus, if people in a community come to need 
insurance protection, they usually must buy such protection from large 
firms outside the boundaries of their community. -Or, when enough people • 
need such protection, a large firm will establish an office, linkage, 
in the community to meet the need. 

Two further implications should be noted about this process* The 
first is that, lest we forget our past history, we should remind ourselves 
that in previous times, say a hundred years ago, many small rural 
communities were, more differentiated than they are today. Because of 
poor transportation facilities, among other things, local rural 
communities very often had to provide a series of services to local 
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populations uhich simply are not provided now. A second part of this 
change through time, however, should not be entirely overlooked. Some 
increasingly complex services could and are being adequately supplied 
by local organizations, but national organizations such as large retail 
chain establishments actually depend upon expansion, or so they perceive 
themselves, in order to survive. Thus, "imperialistically they will 
move into communities, often underselling local businesses in order to 
establish themselves until local businessman have found it uneconomic 
to continue in business, so that the national chains can establish a 
monopoly. * 

A second implication, on the relationship of fluidity to 

differentiation, is that social scientists are not really aware of what 

' / 

the limits of differentiation in high fluid situations may. be. Host j 
social scientists believe that a certain population size is needed in £>rder 
for a given more differentiated service to appear in a local community. 



What we are suggesting here is that it may be more important to understand 



the amount of use which a~ local population makes of such facilities^' that 
is how much fluidity exists in a local community, rather than simply that 
a certain population size exists. The correlation in c< cmunities with 
more differentiated services and population sizes is higi'- , a .71 iov New 

York State communities, but that still leaves about half the variance in 

i! 

differentiated services unexplained. We are suggesting that a considerable 
proportion of this half of the unexplained variance may be explained by 
the amount of fluidity found within the' more differentiated places. 
Certainly, on an intuitive level, if more people can be persuaded to use 
a given kind of service, then it is more likely that the appearance of 



such a service would survive even if the population size was smaller. 






Taking this line of reasoning to an extreme, if perfect fluid/ity would 
exist in a system, that is, where everybody would be persuaded not to do 
anything for themselves except their own specialties, then, /but only then, 
would the limits of specialization-differentiation in a system depend only 
upon the population size in that system. 

Tables Five and Six present in more detail a Guttman Scale-type 
orating of various kinds of services which are likely to appear in 
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Table Five 

. . . p 

... '.i 1 ' 

Wakeley-Carroll Guttman Scale . 

271 Hew’ York State Communities of Population 2,500 or Greater 
Menzel's Coefficient of Scalability .785 



Order for Scorins 


Frequency 


Errors 


° Description of Items 


1 


271 


0 


Grocery Store 


r, 


261 


8 


v Plumbing Contractor 


3 


261 


4 


Physician ’ 


4 


238 


10 


Household Appliance Store 


5 


• 214 


15 


Furniture Store 


• 6 


123 


27 


General Hospital 


7 


120 


31 


Local Newspaper 


8 


89 


8 


Chamber of Commerce 


9 


65 


8 


Wholesale Drug Company 


. 10 


9 


0 


Television Station 
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Table Six 



Lee and C level Guttman Scale 

364 Counties 'in Appalachia-Northeast 
from Dun "and' Brads treet Measures 

Menzel's Coefficient of Scalability .770' 



for Scoring 


Frequency 


Errors 


1 


328 


0 


2 


328 


0 


3 


325 


2 


4 


322 


4 


5 


317 / 

/ 


8 


6 


316 / 

• / 


7 


7 


314 


7 


8 


308 


16 


9 


300 


15 


10 


299 

/ 


8 


11 


/ 239 


39 


12 


230 


38 


13 


225 


30 


14 


208 


44 


15 5 


207 


43 


16 


195 


44 


17 


187 


44 


18 


186 


26 


19 


142 


30 


20 


111 


31 


21 


89 


37 


22 


64 


11 


23 


65 
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Description of Items 

Post Office 
Gas Station 
Drug Store 

- Furniture Store • * 

Apparel and Accessory Store 
Printing and Publishing 
Jewelry 

Dry Cleaning and .Dyeing Plant 

Wholesale Food 

/ 

Wholesale Auto and Auto 

Equipment ^ 

Long Distance Trucking 

Commercial Printing 

Photo Studios 

Department Stores 

Wholesale Machinery 

' . /' 

Radio Broadcasting 

Taxicabs 

Music Store 

Book Store 

Wholesale Drugs 

Used Clothes and Shoe Store 

Clerical Services (Duplicating 
Addressing, Mailing, etc.) 

T. V. Broadcasting 

Blueprinting and Photocopying 

News Syndicate 

Business Loan (Short Term 
Credit Institutions) 



communities. It is only common sense that certain types of services would 
be successful in communities whereas other types of services, perhaps 
those requiring higher fluidity or greater population .size, would not 

'succeed. Wake ley and Carroll found in the early l?60's that the order 
in which various types of services appear in communities is empirically 
demonstrable. .They took 271 of the 326 places over 2,500 population in 
New York State and examined them for the appearance of various kinds of 
services in them. They discovered, as seen in Table Five, a rank ordering 
of communities with regard to the appearance of different types of ser- 
vices. Thus it was shown that all 271 centers had a grocery- store. But - 
only 261 of these centers had a grocery store and a plumbing contractor, 
and a physician. And only 238 of these centers had a grocery store, a 
plumbing contractor, a physician, and a household appliance store. By 
examining the description of the items in Table Five as well as their 
Instance of appearance it was then possible for them to rank order these 
communities into those as having greater levels of specialization-differentia- 
tion in the services, that is, a greater number of different types of 

\ ; ' ' 

..services, and those with lower levels of differentiation in these sendees. 
Communities with higher levels of differentiation had all of the services 
that communities with next lower levels of differentiation had plu4 an 
additional service. ... 

Whereas Wake ley and Carroll produced this scale for 271 places ii*,j . 

New York State, Lee and Clavel extended this scale both in terms of number 
of items and in tetms of number of places for which the scale Is operable. 
Table Six presents the results of his scale. It is a 26-item scale for 
the largest central places for 364 counties in the Appalachia and 
Northeast United States. The 12-ltem scale in Table Five discriminates 
reasonably well on smaller places of New York State, but the 26-item 
scale in Table Six discriminates larger places more adequately. 

The creation of such scales suggests at least one important ppllcy \ 
implication for people ' concerned to assist local populations in obtaining . \ 
betteJKervlces for themselves. If the scales are correct, and we. have 
little reason to think that they are not -- indeed we believe that computer 
analysis of Dun and Bradstreet tapes would produce even more detailed and 
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accurate scales -- then If fluidity Is high enough In a particular 
local system, the local system should be able to support the next 
highest level of differentiation beyond the one in which it is currently 
engaged. Likewise, if a local system has "errors" in the scale, then 
a business which "fills in the error" should also be. successful. 

For instance, it is apparent that some of the 322 communities 
which have furniture stores, as reported in Table Six, represent errors 
in the differentiation process. Either these communities have furniture 
stores when they do not have drug stores, gas stations or post offices, 
or they do not have furniture stores when they already hava apparel 
and accessary stores. Thus, they represent errors in the scheme. Again, 
if our reasoning is correct, then the appearance of furniture stores in 
these conmunities should be successful economic ventures, especially if 
the fluidity of these communities is high. — ' 

Despite that increased specialization-differentiation usually 
provides greater services for a population, unfortunately, empirical 
evidence shows that differentiation is not an unalloyed good. Differentia- 
tion has three problems. First, places with higher differentiation are 
generally also places whtoh have greater poverty . Part of the reason for 
the greater poverty is because many of the retail services which make up 
the differentiation scale are composed of organizations which are small 
and have relatively many unskilled or very Low skilled role -posit ions in 
them. Thd essentially tertiary organizations which comprise the 
differentiation scale tend to have lower wage rates than organizations 
which represent secondary or primary industry. 

/Moreover, communities with higher levels of differentiation tend 

/ 

to attract j>eople through migration who have fewer marketable skills . 
Relatively unskilled people recognize that they cannot get jobs in / 
communities where industrial organizations require skills as prerequisites 
to the job. Thus, they are more likely to migrate to places which have 
unskilled jobs for them to fill.: Thus, in the process, and especially 
when there is general unemployment in the economy, more people migrate 
to the more highly speclallzed-dlfferentlated communities than can 
actually find employment ini them. Thus, some of the migrants will find 
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that they must go on unemployment rolls, which also Indexes poverty In 
these communities. \ 

The third problem related to the differentiation-migration chain 
Is that migration end poverty tend to reduce fluidity In a community . 
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New migrants Into communities, especially poor' new migrants, do not feel 
confident enough to participate ln\the political economic process. They 
are, Instead, often very suspicious of exchanging Information and resources 
with other people. As a result, the fluidity In such communities declines. 
But when fluidity declines In a community;. the probability of a community 
being able to differentiate Into more complex levels becomes lower. Thus, 
these communities experience lower fluidity with the result that they 
tend to become more rigid in their Ideas, communications', and resource 
exchange patterns, unless new linkages appear to restlmulate the fluidity. 

All of these things are depicted in Figure Seven, A General Model 
of Community Macro-System Change. The linkages in Time Stage 1. increase 

fluidity. In Time Stage 11, which Increases differentiation in Time Stage 

;; % 7v** ^ 

111, which Increases migration and poverty and very quickly decreases 
fluidity In Time Stage IV so that the system comes to a kind of equilibrium 
of declining fluidity or increasing rigidity. Then, except when new 
linkages appear, "social time" in the community stops and it rlgidifies. 

With new linkages, however, the determination of which, as we noted 
earlier, Is made by organizations largely beyond the control of the given 
community, and apparently to take advantage of short-term poverty conditions 
In the communities, fluidity will again increase, ,so that the system can 
differentiate and serve the population needs more adequately.. 

One other important part of the general model may be noted . this 
relates to the concept of social indicators. The social Indicators concept 
raises a host of problems, not the least of which is what do social indi- 
cators Indicate? Without attacking the problem directly, we use the 
concept social indicators here to mean Indicators of things which mbst 
people think are good for people . This excludes the social Indicators 
which might mean that people would agree they are good for business or 
for economic growth, or for beauty, or for military purposes, or good 
primarily for some more advantaged population segment. By this 1 mean 
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social indicators to indicate things like: that more disadvantaged seg- 

ments of the population are getting a better educat ion, j that they are 
receiving more, adequate health care, that infant mortality is going down, 
that hospital care is available to them, and that their incomes are going 
up. By my usage, social indicators are intended to indicate that people, 
and primarily more disadvantaged people , are receiving more adequate 
attention in having their needs met. They are people|orient*d indicators. 

Given this frame of reference, what empirical research studies, 
including our own, seem to show is that people -oriented social indicators 
vary directly and positively with the level of fluidity in a system, where - 
as the thing-oriented social indicators vary inversely and negatively. 

Thus, where people participate more, and more competitively, in the politi- 
cal-economic process then attention to the needs of /people will be better 
met by the system. . 

With regard to the general model given in Figure Seven,’ therefore, 
it is hypothesized that social indicators should be higher in Time Stage 
11 when fluidity is increasing than they should in Time Stage IV when 
fluidity is decreasing. Increasing fluidity should lead to increasing 
levels on the people-oriented social indicators and decreasing fluidity 
should lead to decreasing levels on these social jindicators . To put it 
another way, when systems are more pluralistic, tihat is when they have 
a more thorough -going democracy of participation/ and competition, then 
more adequate attention will be paid to the needs of people in those 
systems. Likewise, research is showing that where the system is less 
participatory, or less pluralistic, or, again, store rigid, then various 
sub-groups in the population can more easily encourage the systems to 
serve its population needs as opposed to people ^population needs. 

Hawley, for instance, has shown that where a relatively small group of 

I 

people are involved in the political-economic process, than urban renewal, 
which is basically a business-oriented federal 'subsidy, is more likely 
to reach success in a community. 1 

This brings us to the final figure. Figure Eight, which is a 
schematic representation of the relation of four types of variables in 
social indicators to each other. For the sake of parallelism, these four 
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Figure Seven General Model of Community Macro-System Change* 
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types are labelled 'jireput, input, throughput, and output Variables. v The 

output variables are the ones I believe most of us refer to when considering 

social indicators. These are the things which people value, thlings like 
» 

the adequacy of health in the system, of crime and drug prevention, of 
adequate housing, of employment, and the like. What our model' in Figure 
Seven shows is that these output variables are caus ally c orrelated with 
structural throughput variables, the ones which received Aajor attention 
in this paper, namely linkage, fluidity, differentiation, stratification, 
and migration. 

What the rest of the Figure Eight is assuming is that, although 
structural throughput variables interact largely due to forces exogenous 
to a community, they can be correlated and their effects can be ameliorated 
to some degree by policy input variables, which are the variables controlled 
by policymakers at the J.o£al community level. In the Figure One we referred 
to the four kinds of groups around which sociologists organize their 
thinking. One reason these four kinds of groups have bedome the major 
organizing concepts in sociology, I believe, is that each of them has a 
more or less clear and responsive set of role-positions in them which can 
set and vary 'the different kinds of policies necessary to deal with prob- 
lems arising in and between groups. In communities ; for example, city 
councils or board of representatives, or aldermen, or' whatever they may 
be called, are legitimate, accountable, public policy-making bodies for 
communities. Moreover, these community policy-makers do have different 
kinds of policies at their disposal with which to respond to changes in 
the structures of their community, in order to be more likely to gain the 
output which individuals in their communities value. They can, as a matter 
of fact, change taxation policies, zoning policies, various kinds of bud- 
get progriuns with regard to health, education, housing, welfare, and so 
forth, and, in so doing, affect the level of output-welfare in their 
communities. 

One of the problems which such official policy-makers have, however, 

• r 

is to know which policy input variables to change at any given time to 
affect structural throughput variables so that output variable, the things 
valued by individuals in their community systems, are actually changed to 
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more beneficial levels. To produce such khowledge, it seems to me, is a* 
very important role which must be filled by someone. Moreover, it seems 
to me that, the land grant institutions in our society have an obligation 
to develop, utilize, and extend the research and information necessary to 
present to policy-making officials in our communities so that they will 
have greater capabilities in meeting the needs of their publics with 
appropriate snd effective types of action. In my limited work with 
public officials, I find that most often it is not the case that they are 
men of ill-will. It is much more often the case that they simply do not 
know how to evaluate the information they are receiving on important prob- 
lems in their communities, nor do they know what responses would be most 
effective in alleviating the most detrimental bf these conditions. To 
repeat, to research the interrelation of these types of variables seems 
to me another important role which could be filled within the purview of 
the land grant institutions * / j-s. 

If land grant .institutions do not fill this role, then public 
officials will .continue to be under the influence of pressure groups, 
political parties, power structures, and so/forth to implement policies 
which are basically most advantageous to limited populatioi>/segments . 

H would not be my intention, however, simply to state that one set of 

' ■ ' ' I 

policies "seem" to be better than another set of policies. It would 
be my intention to take the various kinds of policies suggested by the 
various kinds of pressure groups in the population, and to systematically 
'research them so that we would know more adequately which policies are 

4 I 

likely to have what manifest and what latient effects, and how these effects 
would also affect things valued by other ^population segments. 

It is my contention, then, that the four kinds of variables 
specified in Figure Eight do interrelate with each other and should 
receive more attention from those of us) connected to land grant institutions 



It is certainly my intention to continue in this mode of research, and to 
encourage as many people as possible to participate in it. For, it is my 
belief that without massive attention to the interrelations of variables 
in these four sets of categories both, in a causal and feedback manner, 



that the problems of American society and American communities will become 
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more and more out of the control of the people whose Job it is to be 
responsible for the wealth and well-being of their populations. 

In summary, we have presented some basic variables on the structure 
of communities, have developed a theoretical model of how these variables 
seem to relate to each other over time, and have postulated a paradigm 
for connecting such dynamic analyses to policy and to social indicators 

of better quality of life in communities. ^In doing this, the paper 

"" * 

intended to cross disciplinary lines, and be suggestive for further explora 
tion rather than be definitive as it stands. v I will know it has succeeded 
in its goals only if your papers and comments examine, modify, correct, and 
extend its underlying notions j.' 
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AN ACTION PROGRAM IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT: 
The Role of the Land Grant Universities 
' in Assisting with this Development 



Note : 



by David C. Rues ink 

r • 

Major emphasis will be on what is possible rather than what is 
being done 
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I. Reasons for popularity of rural development programs „ * 

A. Pbverty ■' 

B. Civil rights 

C . Reapportionment 

D. Action programs * . • 

1. * HUD ' ....... 

,2. HEW * ’ 

3. RAD 

E. Inflation * 

1. Government spending * 

2. Impact on people ' 

F. Service outside urban areas ’ - * 

1. Demand for more ’ • 

2. Delivery from urban areas 

G. Rural-urban balance 

H. Population awareness 

I. Attitudinal changes b 

r 1. On part of youth and women 

2. On part of minorities and welfare recipients 

II. Definition of rural development 

A. Purpose of non-metropolitan development 

1. More employment 

2. Increased income 

^ t 

3. Higher level of living 

B. Involvement of national issues • 

1. Population distribution 

2. Human rights 

3. Environmental quality . 

.. 4. Services availability 

C. Responsibility of the community . / 

1. Decision-making about goals 

2. Action programs for enhancement off social and economic Wtell-being 

D. Types of action programs v 

1. Decided outside the community but affect the community 

2. Decided within the community ■ ; 



III. Ways decisions are made at the local level 
A. Default 
* B. Panic 
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^Outline used for discussing Rural Development from the standpoint of an 
Extension Sociologist at the Joint Session of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology Section of the Southern ^Agricultural Workers Association 
Meeting at Jacksonville, Florida, February 1, 1971.’ 
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, C. Outside influence 

D. Scientific process , 

1. Analyzation of; situation 

2. , Studying of issues t 

3. Picking alternatives to goals . 

, 4. Taking action 

IV, Essential Functions for Public Affairs Education 

A. Consolidation of facts and principles relating to each problem 

B. Creation of viable alternatives 

C. Placement of problem in decision-making framework 

D. Diffusion of information 

E. * Encouragement and organization of interaction 

V. Unique aspects of rural action programs 

A. Controversy 

B. Wide range of expertese 

C. Functional requirements 

1. Research to generate missing information \ 

2. Education on effectiveness of information 

3. Action by local people 

VI. Necessary ingredients of Development Specialists 

A. Development of working relationships ’with community leaders 

B. Knowledge of availability of objective information 

C. Knowledge of available resources 

1 Human . 

2. Physical 

3. Other agencies 

D. Ability to utilize university resource people 

E. Ability to communicate through channels 

1. Community information needs to researchers 

2. Research results .to community leaders 

3. Types of assistance tvailable through many different agencies 

F. Wholistic approach in anticipation of consequences 

G. Understanding of national, regional, state, area growth patterns 

H. Ability, to coordinate and facilitate cooperation between groups and agencie 

I. Ability to use Federal program funds as means, not end of goal accomplishme 






VII. Questions raised by action strategy 

•A. Reasons why * \ 

1. To increase income (which types?) 

2. To improve decision-making (what decisions?) 

• • 3. To increase employment (what kind?) 

“ ~ 4. To improve quality of life (whose juegment on. quality?) •- 

* B. When 

1. Availability of competency and appropriate information 

2. Indication of correlation between objectives established and objectives 
of larger segment of community 

3 . Indication of causality between solution of minor problems and increase 
of other situational involvement 

4. Permission of objective handling without loss of respect 
C. Where 

1. At level of competency . ■ 

2. At request 'of clients ^ ^ / 

3. In decision-making* 
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D. What 

1. Existing Extension organization if possible 

2. Other existing organizations if possible 

3. New organization creationif necessary 

VIII. Tools available for action 
A. Social action model 

1. Create awareness 

2. Analyze alternative and consequences 

3. Legitimize and diffuse the program properly 

4. Develop goals 

<: ' 5 . Work out and carry out total plan 
6. Interpret implication for others 
;7. Evaluate 

a. What happened 

1) To increase income 

2) To infcrease employment 

3) To increase the quality of life 

b. What would have happened without intervention 

1) Should we have intervened at all 

2) Did we intervene at the right, time 

3) Did we intervene at the right place 

4) Did we intervene with the right people 
Community surveys 

udy groups of major issues 
Action groups 
Mass meetings 
Training 

Applied research • • ' 

Outside resources 





C. 

D. 

E. 
*F. 
G • 
H. 






IX. Role of Land Grant Universities 

A. Translate educational activities into concrete results 

B. Take wholistic view of development . . * 

C. Use educational delivery system for back-up support 

D. Take research needs to attention of researchers 

E. Take research results to attention of clients 

F. Implement decisions through legal and administrative framework 
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The Development of Rural Sociology in the United States, with a 

Few Annotat ions on its Development in the South 

T, Lynn Smith 
Univers ity -of Florida 



In addition to his own files and recollections, anyone attempting to review the 
origin, growth, and development of the scientific study of rural society in the 
United States has three major endeavors to depict the history of this science on 
which he may draw: The_Growth of a Science: A Half-Cen tury o f Rural Sociological 

Resear ch In th e United States by Edmund de S, Brunner (1957k. Rur al Soci ology : 

A Trend Re port and Bibliography bv T. Lynn Smith (I957) 2 , and Rural Sociology : 

Its Ori gin and Growth In the United States bv Lowry Nelson (I9b9),^ For rather 
obvious reasons, I draw heavily on the second of these. 

For many years I was personally acquainted with practically everyone teaching or 
doing research fn anything having to do with the sociology of rural life ifi the 
Southern Region, and this -includes a dozen or so Negro sociologists, who, we 
should never -forgpt, made fundamental contributions In the development of our 
science. When I went to. Louisiana State University in June 1931 as assistant 
professor of sociology, dividing my time between teaching In the College of Arts 
and Sciences and doing research in rurol sociology at the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, I considered myself a general sociologist who was specializing to some 
extent In the sociology of rural life. To the best of my ability, from that time 
to the present I have endeavored to maintain that focus for my activities, : ;'J$hough 
I realize,' and get a certain satisfaction from the various "specialist" tabs-- 
rural sociologist, urban sociologist, demographer, gerontologist, specialist on 
Latin American, specialist on Brazil, specialist on Colombia, specialist in social .. 
problems-* that are put on me from time to time. 

The Background 

Rural sociology was an Important and Integral part of the whole when in the last 
two decades of the 19th century courses In sociology appeared almost simultan- 
eously In scores of American colleges and universities. This was particu lar ly 
true at the University of Chicago, where George E, Vincent and Charles R« Herider- ■■ 
son laid:much of the groundwork which led In 1892 to the organization of the de- 
partment of sociology, and at Columbia University where Franklin H. Giddings, 
from his 'chair in the Faculty of Political Science, began interesting graduate 
students In the sociological study of rural communities. 

Vincent l s role seems 'to have been entirely overlooked by those, with the exception 
of Loytfry Nelson, who have written on the development of rural sociology, perhaps 
-because his writing in the field was cut short by his rapid advancement to the 
presidency of the' University of Minnesota and then to that of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Nevertheless, we can be certain that he was responsible for the prom- 
inence with which the study of rural social phenomena figures in An Introduction 
to the Study of Society , the'f irst textbook In sociology to be published in the 
United States*. Later on, when he was elected as president of the American Socio- 
logical Society (1916), he organized the annual meetings of that professional 
organization around the theme, "The Sociology of Rural Life," and took as the 
topic for his presidential address "Countryside and Natlofc^," -In 1917, too, when 
In the Rockefeller Foundation, he was one of a group of nine leaders who made 
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themselves into "The Committee on Country Life" which was responsible for the 
organization of the American Country Life Association. Among other things, when 
he was Presidentof the University of Minnesota he wrote the "Introduction" to 
the first rural sociology textbook, Gillette** Constructive Rural Sociology . 

In considerable measure, though, the development of rural sociology, and perhaps 
df general sociology as well, arose out of the humanitarian philosophy which was 
a highly potent force in the United States during the closing decades of the 
19th century. With the exhaustion of the supply^ of unoccupied new land, the 
v passing of the frontier, and the growing pains of an Industrial civilization, 

\ there arose an acute awareness that all was not well in the United States and 
-particularly in rural America. The decline of the open country church and the 
depopulation of the rural portions of New England and other parts of the North* 
east were among the trends of greatest importance in stimulating a humanitarian 
interest in rural life. In any case, such an interest had become widespread by 
about I900 t especially among the clergymen of the time, although no Southern , 
ministers were prominent in. the movement. An immediate effect of attitudes and 
activities of these clergymen was the establishment of courses on Rural Social 
Problems at the University of Chicago, the University of Michigan, Michigan 
State College, and the Univers^y of North Dakota. To the clergymen and other 
- humanists of the time also must be credited the creation of the atmosphere that 
led President Theodore Roosevelt to appoint his famous Commission on Country Life 
in 1908. The hearings conducted, the meetings promoted, and the Report published 
by the Commission and the activities they produced were responsible in large 
measure for the development of rural sociological research and teaching in the 
United States. 

A visit to this country by the noted Irish author and reformer Sir Horace Plunk* 
ett led Roosevelt to see the need and grasp the opportunity to appoint the Com- 
mission. Roosevelt prevailed upon the noted naturalist, Professor Liberty Hyde 
Bailey of Cornell University, to head the Commission, and Henry Wallace, Kenyon L 
Butterfield, Gifford Pinchot, Walter H. Page of North Carolina, editor of The 
World*s Work . Charles S. Barrett of Georgia, and William A. Beard to serve as 
members. Of the group, Butterfield, then President of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, definkely deserved to be classified as a rural sociologist. In'hls 
letter of appointment, the President stressed: "Agriculture Is not the whole 

of country life. The great rural interests are human interests, and good crops 
are of little value to the farmer unless they open the door to a good kind of 
life on the farm." . ' 

The famous Report of the ’'Country Life Commission , published in 1909, recommended 
three measures for promoting the desired /objective: (1) "taking stock of country 

life....an exhaustive study or survey of/all the conditions that surround the bus 
• iness of farming and the people who live: In the country;" (2) nationalized exten- 
sion work; and (3) "a campaign for rural progress.— We urge the holding of local, 
state and even national conferences on rural progress, designed to unite the in- 
terests of education, organization and religion Into one forward movement for 
the rebuilding of country life." The nationalizing of agricultural extension 
work was the expansion over the” entire country of work begun Irt the South by 
Seaman A. Ijjpapp, a transplanted Midwesterner living and working in southwestern 
Louisiana.^ 



Many of the first 4teps in the development of rural sociology as a discipline 
were taken prior to 1920, but In general the years between 1909. and 1920 must 
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be thought of as the period of the general social survey. In .an attempt to fol- 
low through on the recommendations of the Commission on Country Life, during 
these years hundreds of Kira! social surveys were attempted l>y the thousands. In 
the survey movement Warreh H* Wilson, a Ph.D, In sociology under Glddings at 
Columbia, was largely responsible, as director of Town and Country Surveys for 
the Presbyterian Church In the U.S.A., for the conduct and publication between 
1912 end 1916 of J6 "Church and Community Surveys" covering 17 counties In 12 
different states.” Another clergymen, Charles Otis Gill, of the Congregational 
Church, and his renowned cousin, Gifford PInchot, made detailed studies of every 
church In two counties, one In the state of New York end the other in Vermont, 
and wrote a volume. The Count ry Chur ch: Decline of Influence and Remedy / to 

report their results » 

In the years immediately following the close of the First World War, the Town 
and Country Division of the Interchurch World Movement undertook a study of rural 
life In the United States on a scale unparalleled before or since. The survey 
was organized In every state In the union, where It was in charge of a paid, full- 
time director* The first duty of each state director was to secure young minis- 
ters to become directors of the survey In each 'county and to get-others to serve 
as assistants* When the Interchurch World Movement collapsed, the survey was 
operating In over 2 ,400 counties. The salvaging of some of the results of this 
endeavor was one of the big accomplishments of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research which was organized In 1921. 
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In the early stages the entire set of surveys and rural life conferences came to 
be known as the Country Life Movement* However, the rise of the Conservation 
Movement, also largely due to the stimulation by the Report of the Country Life 
Commission , offered an alternative Into which much of the energy was channeled; 
and the doctrine that the economic factor was all Important, that if the farm 
family had an adequate Income all other rural problems would take care of them- 
selves, also entrapped many of those Interested In rural betterment. But most of 
the leaders were not entirely satisfied that either of these was a complete an- 
swer to the problem of adequate rural society In the United States. As a result. 
In 1917 a small group of eight of them organized themselves Into a Committee on 
Country Life. After a little more than a year of preparation, this group called 
a meeting of the leaders In country- 1 Ife work throughout the nation and organized 
the National (later the American) Country Life Association, a body that, es- 
pecially during the decade 1920-1930, was closely linked to the development of 
rural sociology. 

Although the South and Southerners figured to some extent In the ferment of dis- 
content over the plight of the rural church and other dissatisfactions that 
arose out of the growing pains of urbanization and Industrialization of American 
society, relatively little of the background of the new science was set against 
the background of Southern society. 

1 ' 

The Genesis of Rural Sociology 

*r 

As indicated above, rural sociology was an important Integral part of sociology 
In'gdqeral when the new subject made Its way Into college 'and university curricu- 
la during the closing decades of the nineteenth century and the opening one of the 
twentieth. Prior to 1920, though. It Is possible to single out several develop- 
ments which can be considered as the first steps In the development of a genuine 
rural sociological literature* The first of these was the completion of three 
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doctoral dissertation* at Columbia University by James M# Williams! Warren H# 
Vllsoni and Newel L. Sims, respectively. These were all under the direction of 
Franklin H. Biddings and Involved the study of specific rural coamunltles. An- 
other development was the election of George H. Vincent as president of the 
American Sociological Society, and, as a consequence, the selection of "The 
Sociology of RuraJ Life" as the theme for the E l ev e nth Annual Anting of the 
American Sociological Society held at Columbus,. Ohio, Oec. 27*29, 1916. A third 



was the publication of the first rural sociology textbooks, John H. Gillette's 
Constructive Rural Sociology^ In I9IJ|and Paul L«- Vogt's Introduction to Rural 
Sociology* In<jqi7. Also deserving of mention are the facts that the first 
rural sociological paper, to be presented before the American Sociological Society 



was one entitled 'Hural Life and the family," given by Kenyon L. tutterfleld at 
the third annual meetings In 1906 , and that In 1912 J. P. Lichtenberger of the 
University of Pennsylvania solicited and edited a set of papers for a special 
"Country Life" Issue of the Annals. 



But probably the most Important step taken prior to 1920 was C. J. Galpln's 
study of The Social Anatomy of an Ag r iqiltural Communlty and Its publication 
In I 9 I 5 as a Bulletin of tne Iflsconstn Agricultural Experiment Statloe. This 
study at once demonstrated that the American farmer was not a 'tain without a 
conraunlty," defined the rural community In definite and readily understandable 
terms, and described e method by which Its limits could be delineated*. Largely 
as e result of this research, Gelpln was called to Washington In 1919* when his 
friend and superior at the University of Wisconsin, Or# Henry C. Taylor, went to 
the U, S. Department of Agriculture to organize and head the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, to begin the work which lecl to the establishment of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life. 



A Decade of Progress, 1920-1929 

The decade 1920-1929 was the one In which substantial form was given to the emer*? 
glng field of rural sociology. Galpln from his position as Chief of the Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life adopted the policy of using a major portion of 
his small budget for cooperative projects throughout the nation with sociologists 
who were Interested In rural life. The University of Wisconsin and Cornell Uni- 
versity were the chief beneficiaries of j this policy, but sociologists at other^ 
state Institutions, at private universities such as Tulane and Brigham Voung , 
and at least one college for Negroes , also received some assistance. The 
studies completed under these arrangements form a very substantial part of the 
publications up until about 1932. Also of Importance was Galpln's demonstration 
of the need for and Interest In data concerning the farm population of the 
United States, the step which led In 1930 to the use of the rural-farm category 
as a basic component of the tabulations of U. S. Population Census data. 

At this point it seems well to Insert, a few facts about the development of rural 
sociology In Louisiana, which apparently began with the teaching of courses In a 
department of economics and sociology at LSU. Colonel William Prescott began 
teaching sociology there about 1900 using Glddlng's Principles as a text. As 
early as 1914 W. 0. Scroggs was offering a cpurse entitled Applied Sociology In 
which the problems of rural life received a major part of the attention. Imme- 
diately after the First World War a course In Rural Social Problems was Intro- 
duced, taught at first by T. N# Farris, and from the summer of 1922 on by Fred 
C. Frey and Roy L. Thompson. Frey and Thompson were the ones who finally per- 
suaded those In charge of the Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station to begin 
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research work In rural sociology in 1931* and I was the one tc begin that work, 
with my first study being the one that resulted in the monograph or bulletin 
entitled Farm Trade Centers In Louisiana. 1901-1931 (January 1933)* 



The 1920's also were years In which significant beginnings were made in some of 
the other states, and especially In North Carolina /Where both Carl C, Taylor 
and Carle C, Zimmerman were active* ^ The work of' Edmund deS, Brunner during 
this decade also Is deservlngj of special mention* He was ..largely responsible 
for salvaging parts of the surveys undertaken by the Interchurch World Movement 
and for organizing the supplementary work needed to make those materials of the 
most significance. Through the organization of i the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research in New York City of which hej became director. It was assured 
that his major efforts would be devoted to rural sociology, and he gained the 
organization needed to plan, 'finance, and conduct the original survey of IkO 
agricultural villages* As the decade closed he had already developed most of 
the plans for the 1930 resurvey of the same commun 1 1 les , which; combined with 
the second resurvey In 1936, completed the most comprehensive study of rural 
social change that has been done. , 

. . • ■ i 

The passage of the Purnell Act by the U. S. Cdngress, a measure of paramount im* 
portance In the history of rural sociological {research, came In 1925* There is 
nothing In the Act which speclflcles that Purnell funds shall be used by the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations for the suppbrt of rural sociological research. 
It Is merely permissive. When in the early 1920's the need became glowingly 
apparent for research In the various states on the social and economic aspects 
of agriculture and rural life, the Agricultural Experiment Stations were In poor 
financial positions to introduce or to expand the work they were already doing 
In the fields of rural sociology, agricultural economics, marketing, and home 
economics. The funds with which they operated came In large part from the fed- 
eral government, but the acts under .which they were appropriated had not speci- 
fied that they might be used for socio-economic projects, and in any case, they 
were already cbmmltted to the continuing tvork on the technical aspects of agri- 
culture on which the members of the Station' staffs were engaged* Under these 
circumstances, the representatives of the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations presented the plea to Congress th^t they wanted to work In the social 
'fields but that they must have add it Iona I federal funds In order to carry on 
the. needed research in rural sociology and the other fields mentioned above. 
Through the Purnell Act the Congress attempted to meet their requests. 

The provisions of the Purnell Act, .through which each state receives $50,000 
annually for research purposes, made It possible for any director of an agri- 
cultural experiment station who desired to abide by the spirit as well as the 
letter pf the law to use substantial sums for the support of rural sociological 
research In his state. As a result, many of the stations have long maintained* 
rural sociologists on their staffs and have developed substantial programs of 
research In |he field. 
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The passage of the Purnell Act, however, did not Immediately create a higher 
competence on the part of those already engaged In rural sociological research 
nor of those who took the new positions that were created, in some states the 
development of rural sociology received a decided set-back because projects 
were undertaken by Insufficiently trained persons. It was at this juncture that 
the Social Science Research Council Stepped In, in 1927 » with a program of fel- 
lowships specifically designed to'traln rural sociologists and agricultural 



economists for the positions in the agricultural experiment stations. 

Another significant development during this short period of rapid progress was 
the beginning of the work |n levels and standards of living. Pioneers In this 
area were E, L. Kirkpatrick) first at Cornell University and later in the Div- 
ision of Farm Population and Rural Life in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Carle C*. Zimmerman at the University of Minnesota. 

\ ' 

Finally, the decade 1920-1929 was the one In which efforts at synthesis in the 
field got underway in earnest. This difficult work began on a small scale in 
the preparation of Gillete's new book on Rural Sociology. It was advanced 
considerably when Taylor published in 1926 the first edition of his Rural So- 
ciology In 1928. However, the culmination came in 1929 with the publication 
of The Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology by Sorokin, Zimmerman, and Galpin. 

The work of preparing these books brought to bear upon the field of rural so- 
ciology in a long concerted effort thy ingenuity of Sorokin and his vast knowl- 
edge of European society and sociology, and 2immerman*s v gen ius, determination, 
drive, and mastery of developments on, tie American .scene. The result was the 
finest synthesis of, the field of rural, sociology achieved to date. 

The Period of Maturation, 1930-1945 

The years 1930 to about 1945 may be characterized as the ones in which the dis- 
cipline of rura 7 sociology came of age. They also are ones in which the leader- 
ship and the q^^ntity and quality of the work In rural sociology In the South 
did not suffer in comparison with those anywhere else in the nation. During 
the first few years of this period, the difficult work of .synthesis was the out- 
standing feature, Brunner and his associates resurveyed 140 agricultural vil- 
lages and the study by Brunner and John H. Kolb was expanded into Rufal Social 
Trends ( 1933) • 1 . In this form the study was one of the monographs prepared as 
a basis for the report of the Committee on Recent Social Trends appointed by 
President Herbert Hoover, A considerably revised edition of Taylor's Rural 
Sociology appeared the same year, a reworked version of Sim's Elements o# Rural 
Sociology the next, and Kolb and Brunner's A Study of Rural Society *” In 1935. 
Then followed a lapse of five years, during which an expanding corps of rural 
sociologists devoted themselves to intensive research on an unprecedented scale, 
before the results of other sustained efforts at synthesis appeared In print, 
Thpn,. In 1940, , Paul H. Landis' Rural Life in . Proc'ess " and T, Lynn Smith's The 
Sociology of Rural Life 0 presented the results of two new and somewhat dlffer- 
ent attempts at sketching the over-ail plan of.the discipline. Two yeard later 
Rural Sociology and Rural^Soc lal Organization '" set „ forth the results of Dwight 
Sanderson's lifetime of effort In the general work of synthesis. Within special 
fields, during this period Sanderson's The Rural Community (1932) , Zimmerman's 
Consumpt lon and Standar ds of Living (1936), and Sahderson and Poison's Rural 
Coirmun i ty Organ Izat ion(!939) 2Z were significant accomplishments In the work of synthesis. 

The outstanding feature of the period under consideration, however, at least In 
immediate effects, was the activities of rural sociologists In connection with 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt's "New Deal." Harry Hopkins had hardly set 
in motion (1933) the efforts of the Federal Emergency Re 1 lef Administration 
(later the Works Progress Administration) to pour relief funds into the states, 
before members of Congress and others began asking sharp questions as to exact- 
ly who was receiving the funds and what relation, if any, there was between 
need and aid. Hastily E. D. Tetreau -and a few other rural sociologists were 
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called to Washington and asked to help supply the answers. The cooperation of 
various rural sociologists at the State Agricultural Experiment Stations was 
asked for and promised* But It was not easy to organize the necessary surveys 
on the scale required, and considerable confusion resulted* Finally, (bright 
Sanderson was asked to go to Washington to £ake over as "Coordinator of Rural 
Research" for the federal agency, and to perfect an organization that could 
with dispatch secure and analyze the necessary facts* Sanderson wisely chose 
to depend chiefly upon rural sociologists located In the various states and, 
where possible, upon the members of the staffs of the agricultural experiment 
Stations* In about one-half of the states a rural sociologist was given the 
title of State Director of Rural Research and a per dlom al lowance for travel. 
Relief funds were aufltorlzed for the appointment of an assistant director In 
each case and for the employment of field enumerators and clerical assistants. 
Then these state organizations undertook two types of research activities: 

(I) execution In the selected areas of the plans fashioned at the national 
level and (2) the conduct of approved and relevant projects which were local Sy 
designed* Literally hundreds of pub li cat Ions'* (art Idas, experiment station 
bulletins, etc.) resulted from these efforts., of. which those of nationwide 
scope published as Research Monographs by the Works Progress Administration 
were the. most Important* Many of tne state studies, though, produced results 
of great significance at the time. All In all, this activity In connect Ion ♦ 
with the relief program was the dominant feature of rural sociology In the 
years I93'3")936. At Mississippi State University and some of the other 
schools, serious work In rural sociology pretty well dates from this period. 

In the meanwhile, some rural sociologists, Carl C. Taylor In particular, had 
been Intensively engaged In the work of the Subsistence Homesteads division 
of the Interior Department. Eventual I y, Taylor was located In the United 
States Department of Agriculture as director of the Olvlslon of Farm Population 
and Rural Life and director of the Division of Social Research of the Resettle- 
ment Administration (Later the Farm Security Administration). This was accom- 
panled by a greatly expanded program of rural sociological research on the 
part of the federal government, with p^rt of Its personnel stationed In various 
regional and state off Ices. The Importance of Taylor's position as director 
of research for the Farm Security Administration declined^ as did the agency 
Itself, but the work of the .Division of. Farm Population and Rura^Life became 
by far the most dominant element In the field of rural sociological research. 
Noteworthy accomplishments Include the series of Social Research Reports giv- 
ing the results of research by Taylor, Charles P. Loomis, Edgar A* Schuler, 
Olen E* Leonard, and others; and the six monographs In the Culture of a Con- 
temporary Rural 'Community series. 

V 

Two other closely related developments during the period that greatly In- 
fluenced the growth and development of rural sociology as a scientific dis- 
cipline were the 7 founding of the journal Rural Sociology and the organization/ 
of the Ruraf Sociological Society*. Even before 1920 a section on rural so- 
ciology had l>een established within the American Sociological Society. Orig- 
inally, this form of a organ izat Ion was of benefit to the Society and to rural 
sociology alike, bbt'^gradually complications arose* The-basls for thise was 
the Society's highly meritorious rule that no member should present more than 
one paper at the jahnual meetings. But the rural sociology section was organ- 
ized within the general body and was charging extra dues for membership In the 
section* Many professional people wanted to>£e members of the section but did 
not wish to join the Society* On the other hand, most of ' the other members of 
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the Society were adamant in maintaining the position that rural sociologists 
should be governed by exactly the same rules as all other members* The matter 
came to a head at the annual meetings in 1935 » when, as usual, the discussion 
of the matter occupied most of the time at the business meetings of the Sec- 
tion on Rural Sociology* The acute need for expanded and improved facilities 
for publishing the papers presented at the meetings of the Section was com- 
mented upon by various members* 

After vigorous debate, a committee was appointed to create channels for space 
for rural sociology articles In some standard publication* This eommlttee 
agreed to publish a quarterly* * The first Board of Editors consisted of 
Lowry Nelson, Chairman, John H* Kolb, C* E* Lively, Dwight Sanderson, and 
Carle C* Zimmerman, with T* Lynn Smith as Managing Cfitor* 



Following disposal of publicat Ion problems in 1935* the Incoming exeuctive 
committee was instructed to study the possibilities of forming an autonomous 
organization .of the Rural Sociology Section* The incoming officers were 
authorized to call a meeting for rural sociologists In addition to the official 
meetings of the American Sociological* Society* The affairs of the Rural Sec- 
tion were brought to an end, and.the group proceeded to organize the Rural 
Sociological Society of America 21 * (later the Rural Sociological Society)* The 
officers elected to serve the first year were as follows: Owlght Sanderson, 

president; John H* Kolb, vice-president; T* Lynn Smith, secretary-treasurer; 
and C. E* Lively and Carl C. Taylor, members of the executive committee* 



A final development of considerable significance as rural sociology came of 
age In the period 1930*1945 was the substantial beginnings of professional 
work abroad on the part of some of the more experienced rural sociologists. 
This type of activity became a principal endeavor on the part of many of th 
outstanding men In 



The happenings in rural vsoclo logy since the close of the Second World War I 
shall mention only briefly* I will, though, offer a few of my own Ideas about 
some of the more Important of the recent trends and developments* 

... \ \ 

Probably the most Important over-all development has been the concentration of 
work in rural sociology at the agricultural colleges and especially In the 
agricultural experiment stations* Before passage of the Purnell Act in 1925* 
relatively little rural sociological research was done at the agricultural 
experiment stations; and It : I s probable that the courses offered in the agrl-^ 
cultural colleges ran a very poor second to those in church-related and pri- 
vate Institutions of higher learning* " Even after the Purnell Act was passed, / 
a full decade had to pass before rural sociological research got well estab- / 
1 1 shed at some of the Institutions that presently have t^ie strongest programs.! 

' { I' 

Since 1946, however. It has been very different. The bulletins, circulars, 
memoirs, and other publications Issued by the agricultural experiment stations 
constitute the great bulk of rural sociological literature* The articles pre- 
pared for Rural Sociology are, for the most part, wr Itten \by. the personnel at 
the colleges and universities in which the agricultural experiment stations 
are located. Also In very large measure the rural sociologists who have 
pioneered the work In other countries are- those who are,.o^ were, at the time 




they, began such activities, associated with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Indeed, by the end.of the year 1956 only at Columbia University, the 
University of Florida, and Harvard Universi ty were any considerable programs 
of rural sociological research and teaching being carried on entirely Indepen- 
dent of work at the agricultural experiment stations. 

Even the research activities of various federal agencies withered on the vine 
following 1945, so that in recent years the accomplishments of the rural socio- 
logical personnel remaining In the U. S. Department of Agriculture make a poor 
showing alongside the achievements between 1935 and 1945. This is true despite 
a high quality of work on the part of those now employed by the federal agencies. 
The dismemberment of the BCireau of Agricultural Economics, and the severe budget- 
ary curtailment of the lines of activity formerly embodied In the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life were, of course, the changes br Inging about the 
decline of rural sociological work In the federal departments. In 1971, though, 
the U.S.D,A. bears no resemblance whatsoever to the Department of Country Life 
envisioned by Theodore Roosevelt when he was President of the United States. 

With the federal agencies large lyi out of the rural sociological research pic- 
ture, the concentration of the activities at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions became even more marked. 

The rural church, the rural home and family, and standards and levels of living 
appear to be the areas of research which have been most largely neglected In 
recent years. Since 1936 no comprehensive sociological study of the rural 
church situation has been undertaken. Furthermore, on the state levef nearly 
all of the most adequate studies were undertaken prior to 1950. Studies of the 
rural family In recent decades have been very few. 

Similar Is the situation with respect to levels and standards of living. Ever 
since an agreement was reached between the various agencies in Washington that 
the Bureau of Home Economics and not the Bureau of Agricultural Economics should 
do the budgetary research on farm-family living, this parr: of rural sociology 
has suffered sadly. The prohibition In Washington has carried over into the 
states. However, through the construction of scales and Indexes for measuring 
variations In levels and standards, rural sociologists seem to be develop! ng; 
approaches that may produce significant knowledge and understanding in this im- 
portant area. " 

c 

Studies of rural social organization, population, social stratification, man- 
land relationships, social participation, and social change seem to be receiving 
about as much attention as they did prior to 1946, although several of them are 
badly In need of comprehensive and systematic study. 

At lea»*t five relatively new fields of study we re/deve loped rapidly by rural so- 
ciologists in the years following the close of ttie Second World War, and the men 
working at Southern unlvers (ties have been responsible for much of the most sig- 
nificant results. These are health and medical services, the diffusion of agri- 
cultural practices, aging and retirement, suburbanization, and rural society In 
other lands. The impetus' In these fields seems likely to continue for some time 
to come, and these lines of endeavor may ^ be expected to expand In the years Im- 
mediately ahead. 

In conclusion, it seems necessary to add a few words about the present heed for 
thorough-going endeavors at synthesis In the field of rural sociology* From 
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1930 on , analysis has greatly outstripped synthesis In the discipline. Since 
the third volume of A Systematic Sou rce Boo k in..Ruf:a I Sociology by Sorokin* 
Zlmmermah, and Galpln appeared In 1932 4 the results of hundreds of research 
endeavors have appeared In print* But ^attempts to systematize and organize 
the Items of knowledge Contained therein have been very modest* The most sub- 
stantial contributions Have been made tn a few of the texts, of which Sander- 
son's Rural Sociology and Kura I Social Ofqahi aatld h. Nelson's Rural SocloJogy . 

:es Charles I*. 



Carl C. Taylor and Associates' Rural l 



XuUUB iilJlI 



hi ted States, 



Loomis and A, L. Beetle's Rural Social BvstbmS .*” Alvin L. Bertrand and Ass 6 ± 

apd Tj Lynn 5mltn and Raul £• Zopf, Jr*fs Frlhclhles 

of Induct I ve Rura I Soclo logy * 8 deserve special mention. But none of these, or 
all of them taken together. Is adequate. An extraordinary effort to systematize 
the results of the rural sociological research In all parts of the world Is the 
greatest of the discipline as we move through the decade of the I970*s. Only 
then can the outstanding scientific work that has been done by the members of 
this group of rural sociologists in the Southern Agricultural Workers, that of 
their fellows throughout the South, and that of American rural sociologists 
generally become somewhat more readily available to the hundreds of hard-pressed 
governments, agencies, and private organizations that are bewildered by the 
problems of societies In which the forces making for undirected, uncontrolled 
change are greatly In the ascendancy over those making for stability and strong 
Institutions. 
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SGML FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH RURAL TO URBAN MIGRATION 

Laurence W. Drabick 
North Carolina State University 
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i A variety of sources, ranging from the Sunday supplements to pub- 

lications of the United States Bureau of the Census, bring to our atten- 
tion the magnitude of movements of population from the rural to the urban 
centers of the United States. 

"Such movements ... involve transfer to urban centres of resi- 
dents from areas far removed in culture and habits of life, if not in 
distance, from the city. A simple country existence, often with few 
social contacts, small responsibility to neighbors, and meagre educational 
facilities, would seem to form a highly unsuitable background to city 
life.' Under these conditions, may not the migrant's process of adjustment 
to the new surroundings present many serious problems? The ... isola- 
tion of homes left behind • . • peculiarly aggravates the problem of 
alienation, an isolation which, together with small resources, restricts 
economic development and preserves an archaic culture* In consequence, 
the gap is wide between the newcomer's cast of mind and what he encounters 
in the city. It is the existence and bridging of such a gap which forms 
the essence of that social adjustment which every rural emigrant must 
face." 

The migrant "goes out. from the independent, if primitive, life to 
enter one which must be largely dominated for him by routine. He finds 
himself in a community swayed by a long-established ... culture in most 
respects out of sympathy with his own. The majority arrive with no 
industrial experience whatever and can do little better than find some 
low-paid employment for the unskilled in the .manufacturing or mechanical 
industries.” 

"How then, it. must be asked, will migrants • . • fare when they 
enter the fully organized and established industrial life of the city . . 
a way of life for which they are totally unprepared,"" 0 

Most of what has been said above seems completely timely and des- 
criptive of what is happening and the questions which might be posed in 
the field of rural to urban migration_today. On the other hand, most of 
it was written some 34 years ago. ^Plus c,a change (et) plus c»est la 
mfeme chose^/ The more things change, the mote they are the same. While 
the quotes cited pertain directly to a specific migrant group, we believe 
them to have a generalizability which makes them pertinent in a wider 
sense to the difficulties which confront the migrant of the present time 
in his move from the rural to an urban environment. They contain the 
essence of concern which motivated a study of migrants in North Carolina. 



1 Leybourne, Grace G., "Urban Adjustments of Migrants from the 
Southern Appalachian Plateaus," Social Forces . 16 (December 1937) 238-246. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA STUDY 

r 

The focus of the study resided in the adjustments with which the 
migrants were faced as a consequence of the change in their environment. 
Specifically, we wished to obtain insight into (1) the extent to which 
migrants (a) have and (b) are aware of adjustment problems; (2) the 
nature of the adjustment difficulties which were perceived; (3) the 
origins of the problems, i.£. , whether they appeared to be consequences 
of attributes of the migrants, characteristic behaviors of their new 
neighbors, or features of the institutional structure with which they 
must deal; (4) differences in the nature and severity of adjustment which 
related to variant position in the family structure; (5) the extent to 
which adjustment problems contribute to the dysfunctions of migrants; 

(6) the extent to which migrants' dissatisfactions with their new lives 
seemed to derive from problems of adjustment. 

The concept of adjustment is not clearly defined. A succinct 
statement appears to be lacking in the current literature. Further, Its 
study poses a problem in that the kind and degree of adjustment achieved 
by an individual usually are dependent upon a multiplicity of personal 
and environmental factors. Human behavior is so complex that it is 
almost impossible to assert that any particular combination of factors 
will have a specific effect upon an individual's responses. Additionally, 
adjustment is a consequence of perception cn the part of the individual. 

An environmental factor which is a cause of severe stress for one person 
may have little or no effect upon another. 

As used in this study, adjustment implies that the most desirable 
state is one in which the individual is satisfied with all aspects of his 
environment: one in which he has obtained a level of satisfaction which 
he would be pleased to consider relatively permanent. Several areas of 
social interaction seem basic to achievement of such a state. They 
include (1) attainment of a job for which the individual is prepared and 
competent and which confers upon him a satisfactory degree of status and 
financial security, (2) the presence of a set of norms with which the 
migrant is familiar and which are sufficiently congenial as to cause no 
psychological nor social stress in their acceptance, (3) a confidence in 
neighbors and friends which will enable migrants to take an active part 
in the social life of the community, and (4) the presence of institutional 
structures and representatives which make conscious efforts to give 
memberships and/or counsel to the migrant. 

There is some evidence to suggest that these factors do not 
operate independently. Robinson, et al. . determined that the adjustment 
which a worker makes in his community will ha.re an important influence 
upon his effectiveness and success in a new employment situation. 2 
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2 Robinson, Howard F., Benjamin W. Harris, and Paul R. Johnson, 
Employment Adjustments in Two. Growing Labor Markets . Economics Research 
Report No. 7, Department of Economics, North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh, December 1968. 
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One could also assume that other influences would be determinative 
of the extent to .which the migrant considers himself adjusted* Among 
these would be the presence in the new setting of friends and relatives 
from the old milieu, the extent to which the premigration environment 
shared similarities with the postraigration environment, and the length 
of time e.ie migrant had been in his new environment. Beers and Heflin 



have provided support for the latter consideration, 
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The Theoretical Orientation 

The symbolic interactionist position which guided this research is 
based upon Rose.^ It assumes that human behavior is characterized by 
interaction among persons in terms of sets of perceived expectations that 
these persons to some degree share with one another. 

Individuals expect that others will behave in a certain way given 
a specific set of conditions; but unless a person ‘•knows" the social 
meanings of values (collectively constituting the culture) of other 
persons, he is not able to predict their behavio$ and adjust his behavior 
to theirs* The expectations consist of and/or refer to: (1) meaning or 
definitions of objects (including persons), and their use or "purpose"; 
and (2) values, or specifications as to how one should or must act toward 
an object. Social disorganization exists to the degree that a significant 
proportion of meanings and values are not held in common. 

According to this theory, the newcomers to an urban community will 
be socially disorganized to the degree that their meanings and values 
differ from those prevalent in the community. Because the migrants come 
from diverse areas and backgrounds their characteristics are not uniform. 
Many migrants are seriously disadvantaged socially, economically, and 
educationally* 

There is evidence to support a belief that faulty education plays 
an important part in the adjustment problems of migrants. But this is 
only part of the picture, because for many adjustment difficulties arise 
partly from the lack of community resources to aid the migrant and from the 
inability of the migrant to cope with the social and economic conditions 
of the urban community. They frequently lack the social and personal 
skills necessary to earn an adequate living and to develop a meaningful 
life in the city. 

There are two factors so fundamentally a part of studies of migra- 
tion that it seems necessary to indicate omission of their consideration 



3 Beers, Howard, and Catherine Heflin, Rural People in the City . 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 478, July 1945* 

4 Rose, Arnold M. , Theory and Method in the Social Sciences * 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Precs, 1954* 
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in this study* First, we made no determined, theoretically based attempt 
to ascertain the reasons why the migrant had decided to leave his commu- 
nity of origin. It is quite likely that such reasons might be associated 
with his problems of adjustment, but our concern was with his present 
condition. Second, we were not concerned with the impact of the migrants 
upon the communities into which they moved , although this factor might 
indirectly be reflected in the nature and intensity of problems of 
adjustments encountered by the migrants, As Leybourne notes; "The urban 
adjustment of migrants , , • meets obstacles raised by the misapprehen- 
sions in the minds of • , • residents, in addition to those springing 
from habits of life belonging to (their places of origin)," 



The Procedures of the Study 

Raleigh served as the locus of the study, a decision determined 
by its central location in the state .wherein it. draws migrants from much 
of North Carolina, Raleigh is further attractive to migrants from all 
parts of the state because it is the capital city and because of major 
increments in the economic structure of the area. 

We interviewed only migrants who had been in Raleigh not less 
than six nor more than eighteen months. This time span should have 
provided opportunity to become aware of adjustment difficulties but 
insufficient time to either rectify or forget them. On the assumption 
that the meaningful bulk of migrants would be in the child-bearing age, 
we solicited the names of new children attending three high schools, 
two Junior high schools, and three elementary schools in the city. This 
group became the basis for a purposive-random selection of ‘12 families 
meeting our time parameters: seven white and five black. Four of these 
families were headed by males, eight by females. Two males had less 
than high school education, while two had attended high school. Three 
females had not: attended high school, while five had. None had gone to 
college. Both males and females were evenly divided between the 21-35 
and 36-55 age groups. 

An interview guide was developed to obtain base data for the 
study. Within the framework of necessary information, the interviewer 
was given wide latitude to conduct an in-depth study. Repeated calls, 
as many as half a dozen, were made to the same family. A black inter- 
viewer contacted the black families. In meetings with the white families', 
the black interviewer was initially accompanied by a white colleague who 
acted the part of being in charge of the procedure. Eventually the 
black interviewer was able to conduct the interviewing of these white 
families with no apparent negative effect. The means of obtaining the 
data, together with the limited sample, precluded statistical analysis 
of the. findings. 
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Findings 

The younger the adult respondents, the better adjusted they 
appeared to be. Older migrants expressed more dissatisfaction with their 
present environment; Families with young children seemed to be the locus 
of more adjustment difficulties than those with teen-age children. 

The presence of a male head did not appear to be associated with 
the nature and severity of adjustment. Families with female heads seemed 
to be coping as successfully, although both had problems. 

As the educational attainment Increased, the respondents were able 
to better and to more spontaneously articulate their adjustment difficul- 
ties, Respondents with an eighth grade education or less initially 
expressed themselves as having no problems; alternatively, they refused 
to discuss the subject with the interviewer. After several visits, these 
respondents did state that they were having problems of adjustment. It 
Is believed that this Inability to perceive and communicate problems of 
adjustment in Itself constitutes a serious difficulty of adjustment. 
Failure to recognize maladjustments, or failure to adjust, would prevent 
these individuals from seeking assistance which could make ’:heir integra- 
tion into the new N community more pleasing and rewarding. On the other 
hand, it is possible that migrants who professed to have no problems of 
adjustment may have been more aware of such problems in a latent sense. 
For, given opportunity to discuss the issue with the study representative 
after they had come to know and accept him as a neutral person, they did 
divulge difficulties of adjustment to their new environments. 

Finding adequate housing was a major problem for many migrants. 

They spoke of dissatisfaction with their living conditions, the amount of 
rent paid for substandard housing, absentee landlords, and their Inability 
to find adequate housing. Where adequate housing was available, the 
rents were greater than the migrants could afford. 

Respondents with the necessary financial resources did not consider 
attainment of housing per se to be their primary problem. They were more 
concerned with the nature of life in the community, and they expressed a 
strong dislike of having to live in close proximity with their neighbors. 

Respondents with more education and better paying jobs depended 
less on friends and relatives for psychic and moral support. These 
families did not remain in isolation in the new community as long as did 
those with less education and Income. Further, they expressed general 
satisfaction with the new community .**• Also, they tended to make frequent 
visits outside of the new community, whereas their opposites had their 
major contact within the lttmedlate community . 

Occupations of the migrants were varied and included the following; 
laundry worker, domestic worker, ' salesman, mechanic, babysitter, waitress, 
printer, painter, school teacher, and secretary. Unskilled workers 
tended to be dissatisfied with their occupations, but they stated an 
acceptance of their mode of work as a matter of survival. Migrants who 
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originally had been farmers appeared less satisfied with their new Jobs 
in comparison with those who had been otherwise employed. Although 
many of the migrants expressed great dissatisfaction with their present 
status in the urban community, none indicated a desire to return to the 
farm. 

Low salaries were the source of the most frequently expressed 
dissatisfaction with present employment. Other typical responses were 
too many hours and poor working conditions. Females were less likely 
to exhibit great dissatisfaction with present occupations than were males. 

Families low in socioeconomic status depended more upon their 
families and friends than on other sources for various forms of material 
assistance. None of these families had received help from any public 
agency. In fact, respondents expressed a fear of public assistance 
agencies, even when circumstances warranted a migrant legitimately 
seekiag aid. Some respondents stated that public agencies discouraged 
the recent migrant from applying for assistance. They preferred to 
remain anonymous and unaided rather than risk embarrassment by sgency 
personnel. One should not conclude thst agency personnel necessarily 
are oblivious or inhumane* Leybourne states that ", • , social workers 
confess that strong coercion is frequently necessary in persuading 
these migrants to take advantage of available benefits," A value 
conflict apparently is in operation. It should also be stated paren- 
thetically that migrants' knowledge of the range of services and the 
specific agencies providing them was minimal and largely based on 
hearsay. 

Conclusions 

1. The motivation for coming to the urban community varied 
according to socioeconomic status. The lower-class migrant had tended 
to come seeking better employment. The upper-class 'migrant came as a 
consequence of job transfers or to enroll their children in a better 
school, 

2. The degree and length of Isolation In the community of desti- 
nation varied by socioeconomic status and by pre-existent family and 
friendship patterns, Migrants with no primary contact remained in 
isolation longer than those with existent contacts in the urban commu- 
nity, Lower-class migrants commuted outside the imme " 



nomlc scale had social, business, and recreational contacts outside 
their immediate community. 

3, Migration did not appear to have any meaningful effect upon 
nuclear family relations, but there seemed to be a definite weakening 
effect upon extended family relations. 

4. Education is a major factor associated with adjustment. For 
those with less education there is evidence of psychological and, social 
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disorientation and of alienation from the total community. Those with 
higher education did not appear to have this problem. 

5. When lower-class migrants did have primary contact in the 

community through friends and family, they tended to rely upon them, 
almost exclusively, for a longer period of time than did migrants without 
such associations. This tendency seemed also to be associated with educa- 
tional level, permitting the better educated O to break the dependency bond 
more readily. - i 

6, A most significant conclusion drawn from this study is the 
inability- of lower-class migrants to articulate their problems of adjust- 
ment. These migrants are apt initially to deny that they are having'" 
problems of adjustment. When pressed, they expressed both a knowledge of 
adjustment difficulties and a lack^of familiarity with the formal means 
with which to cope with them. Further,’' they evidenced a fear, perhaps 
based upon social incompetence, to contact assistance agencies. Once 
rapport had been established between respondent and interviewer, the 
migrant could talk at length about his problems. On several occasions 
they requested the interviewer to intercede for them with public and 
private agencies in an effort to overcome problems they were having,. 

These migrants simply do not have the educational or experiential 
backgrounds to enable them to compete successfully in the urban environ- 
ment. Neither do they have the skills to participate contributively and 
competitively in the ' labor market. This means that they are functionally - 
helpless in some major areas of operation within the urban environment. 

They desperately need the assistance of public agencies which they are 
hesitant or unable to contact and from whom they arc largely hidden. 
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SOME FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH RURAL TO URBAN MIGRATION 

Lawrence W. Drabick 
North Carolina State University 

\ 

A variety of sources, ranging from the Sunday supplements to pub- 
lications of the United States Bureau of the Census, bring to our atten- 
tion the magnitude of movements of population from the rural to the urban 
centers of the United States. 

"Such movements • . . involve transfer to urban centres of resi- 
dents from areas far removed in culture and habits of life, if not in 
distance, from the city. A simple country existence, often with few •* ' 
social contacts, small responsibility to neighbors, and meagre educational 
facilities, would seem to form a highly unsuitable background to city 
life. Under these conditions, may not the migrant's process of adjustment 
, bo the new surroundings present many ,sprious problems? The ... isola- 
tion of homes left behind .... . peculiarly aggravates the problem of, 
alienation, an isolation which, together with small resources, restricts 
economic development and preserves an archaic culture, . In consequence, 
the gap is wide between the newcomer's cast of mind and what he encounters 
in the city. It is the existence and bridging of such a gap which forms 
the essence of that social adjustment which every rural emigrant must 
face." 

The migrant "goes out' from the independent, if primitive, life to 
enter one which must be largely dominated for him by routine. He finds 
himself in. a community swayed by a long-established ... culture in most 
respects out of sympathy with his own. The majority arrive with no 
industrial experience whatever and can do little better than find some 
low-paid employment for the unskilled in the manufacturing or mechanical 
industries." 

"How then, it must be asked, will migrants ... fare when they 
enter the fully organized and established Industrial life of the city . . 
a way of life for which they are totally unprepared." 

Most of what has been said above seems completely timely and des- , 
criptive of what is happening and the questions which might be posed in 
the field of rural to urban migration__today. On the other hand, most of 
it was written some 34 years ago. 1 /Plus c,a change (et) plus c»est la 
rafeme chosejj/ The more things change, the more they are the same. While 
the quotes cited pertain directly to a specific migrant group, we believe 
them to have a generalizability which makes them pertinent' in a wider 
sense to the difficulties which confront the migrant of the present time 
in his move from the rural to an urban environment. They contain the 
essence of concern which motivated a study of migrants in North Carolina. 



.<1 Leybourne, Grace G, , "Urban Adjustments of Migrants from the 
Southern Appalachian Plateaus," Social Forces , 16 (December 1937) 238-246. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA STUDY 
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The focus of the study / resided in the adjustments with which the 
migrants were faced as a consequence of the. change in their environment. 
Specifically, we wished to cibjtain insight into (1) the extent to, which' 
migrants (a) have and (b) are aware of adjustment problems; (2) the 
nature of the adjustment difficulties which were perceived; (3) the 
origins of the problems, jTJe, , \ 7 hether they appeared to be consequences 
of attributes of the migrants, characteristic behaviors of their new 
neighbors, or features of the institutional structure with which they 
must deal; (4) differences in the nature and severity of adjustment which 
related to variant position in the family structure; (5) the extent to 
which adjustment problems contribute to the dysfunctions of migrants; 

(6) the extent to which migrants' dissatisfactions with their new lives 
seemed to derive from problems of adjustment. 

The concept of adjustment is not clearly defined, A succinct 
statement appears to be lacking in the current literature. Further, its 
study poses a problem in that the kind t and degree o£ adjustment achieved 
by an individual usually are dependent upon a multiplicity of personal 
and environmental factors. Human behavior is , so complex that it is 
almost impossible to assert that any particular combination of factors 
will have a specific effect upon an individual's responses* * Additionally, 
adjustment is a consequence of perceptiqn on the part of the individual. 

An environmental factor which is a cause of severe stress for one person • 
nay have little or no effect upon another, - . • ** 

As used in this study, adjustment implies 1 that the most desirable 
state is one in which the individual is satisfied with all aspects of his 
environment: one in which he has obtained a^level of satisfaction which 
he would be pleased to consider ^relatively permanent. Several areas of. 
social interaction seem basic to achievement of such a state. They 
include (jl) attainment of a job for which the individual, is prepared and 
competent and which confers upon him a satisfactory degree of status and 
financial security, (2) the presence of a set of norms with which the 
migrant- is familiar, and which are sufficiently congenial as to cause no 
psychological nor social stress- in- their acceptance, (3) a confidence in 
neighbors and friends which will enable migrants to take an active part 
in the ‘social life of the community,' and (4)' the presence ef institutional 
structures and representatives^ which make conscious efforts to give, 
memberships and/or couhs^l to the -migrant, ’ . I 

. c '• . / 

Thefe. i3 sortie evidence to suggest that these factors do not \ ' 
operate independently, Robinsoh, fit al . , determined that the adjustment 
which a worker makes in his community will have an important influence 
upon bis effectiveness and success in a new employment situation. 2 



2 Robinson, Howard F,, Benjamin W», Harris, and Paul Johnson, 
Employment Adjustments in Two Growing »Labor markets , Economics Research 
Report No, 7, Department of Economics., North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh, December 1968. * . 
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One could also assume that other Influences would be determinative 
of the extent to which the migrant considers himself adjusted. Among 
these would be the presence in the new setting of friends and relatives 
from the old milieu, the extent to which the premigration environment 
shared similarities with' the postmigration environment, and the length 
of time the migrant had been in his new environment. Beers and Heflin 



have provided support for the latter consideration. 
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The Theoretical Orientation ' 

The symbolic interactionist positioh which guided this research is 
based upon Rose/ 1 ' It assumes that human behavior is characterized by ' 
interaction among persons in terms of sets of perceived expectations that 
these persons to some degree share with one another. 

> • ■ 

Individuals expect that others will behave in a certain way given 
a specific set of conditions; but upless a person ' knows 11 the social 
meanings of values (collectively constituting the culture) of other 
persons, he is not able to predict their behavior and adjust his behavior 
to theirs. The expectations consist of and/or refer to: (1) meaning or 
definitions of objects (including persons), and their use or ’'purpose"; 
and (2) values, jor specifications as to How one should or must act toward 
an object. ‘ TSocial disorganization exists to the degree that a significant 
proportion of meanings and values are not held in' common. 

“ r 

According to this theory, the newcomers to an urban community will 
be socially disorganized to the degree that their meanings and values 
differ from those prevalent lh the community. Because the migrants come 
from diverse areas and backgrounds their characteristics are not uniform, 
ilany migrants are seriously disadvantaged socially, economically, and 
educationally. 

m 

There is evidence to support a belief that .faulty education plays 
an Important part in the adjustment problems of migrants. But this is 
only part of the picture^ because for many adjustment difficulties arise 
partly from the lack of community resource^, to aid the migrant and from the 
inability of the migrant to cope with the social and economic conditions 
of the urban community. They frequently lack the social and personal 
skills necessary to earn an adequate living and to develop a meaningful 
life in the city.. 

There are txvo factors so fundamentally a part of studies of migra- 
tion that it seems necessary to indicate omission of their consideration 

t ' 
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3 Beer?, Howard, and Catherine Heflin, Rural People in the City , 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 478, July 1945. 

4 Rose, Arnold M., Theory and Method in the Social Sciences , 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Precs, 19551 r 
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in this study. First, we made no determined, theoretically based attempt 
to ascertain the reasons why the migrant had decided to leave his cotnmu- 
nity of origin. It is quite likely that such reasons might be associated 
with his problems of adjustment, but our concern was with his present 
condition. Second, we were not concerned with the impact of the migrants 
upon the communities into which* they mpved, although this factor might 
indirectly be reflected in the nature and intensity of problems of 
adjustments encountered by the migrants, As Leybourne notes; "The urban, 
adjustment of migrants , , , meets obstacles raised by the misapprehen- 
sions in the minds of • , • residents, in addition to those springing 
from habits of life belonging to (their places of origin)," 



The Procedures ( of the Study 

Raleigh served as the locus of the study, a decision determined 
by its central location in the state wherein it draws migrants from much 
of North Carolina, Raleigh is further attractive to migrants from all 
parts of the state because it is the capital city and because of major 
increments in the economic structure of the area. 

We interviewed only migrants who had been in Raleigh not less 
than six nor more than eighteen months. This time span should have 
provided opportunity to become aware of adjustment difficulties but 
insufficient time to either rectify or forget them. On the assumption 
that the meaningful bulk of migrants would be in the child-bearing age, ' 
we solicited the names of new children attending' three high schools, 
two junior high schools, and three elementary schools in the city. This 
group became the basis for a purposive-random selection of 12 families 
meeting our time parameters*: seven white and five black. Four of these 
families were headed by males, eight by females. Two males had less 
than high school education, while two had attended high school. Three 
females had not attended high school, while five had. None had gone to 
college. Both males and females were evenly divided between the 21-35 
"and 36-55 age groups. 

An interview guide was developed to obtain base data for the 
' study. Within the framework of necessary Information, the interviewer 
was given wide latitude to conduct an in-depth study. Repeated calls, 
as many as half a dozen, were made to the same family, A black inter- 
viewer contacted the black families. In meetings with the white families, 
the black interviewer was initially, accompanied by a white colleague who 
acted the part of being in charge of the procedure. Eventually the 
black interviewer was able to conduct the interviewing of these white 
families with no apparent negative effect. The means of obtaining the 
data, together with the limited sample, precluded statistical analysis 
of the findings. 
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Findings 

The younger the adult respondents, the better adjusted they 
appeared to be. Older migrants expressed more dissatisfaction with their 
present environment. Families with young children seemed to be the locus 
of more adjustment difficulties than those with teen-age children. 

The presence of a male head did not appear to be associated with 
the nature and severity of adjustment. Families with female heads seemed 
to be coping^as successfully, although both had problems. 

As the educational attainment increased, the respondents were able 
to better and to more spontaneously articulate their adjustment difficul- 
ties. Respondents with an eighth grade education or less initially 
expressed themselves as having no problems; alternatively, they refused 
to discuss the subject with the interviewer. After several visits, these 
respondents did state that they were having problems of adjustment. It 
is believed that this inability to perceive and communicate problems of 
adjustment in itself constitutes a serious difficulty of adjustment. 
Failure to recognize maladjustments, or failure to adjust, would prevent 
these individuals from seeking assistance which could make thqir integra- 
tion into the .new community more pleasing and rewarding. On the other, 
hand, it is possible that migrants who professed to have no problems of 
adjustment may have been more aware of such problems in a latent sense. 
For, given opportunity to discuss the issue with the study representative 
after they had come to know and accept him as a neutral person, they did 
divulge difficulties of adjustment to their new environments. 

Finding adequate housing was a major problem for many migrants. 

They spoke of dissatisfaction with their living conditions, the amount of 
rent paid for substandard housing, absentee landlords, and their inability 
to find adequate housing. Where adequate housing was available, the 
rents were greater than. the migrants could afford. 

Respondents with the necessary financial resources did not consider 
attainment of housing per se to be their primary problem. They were more 
concerned with the nature of life in ‘the community, and they expressed a 
strong dislike of having to live in close proximity with their neighbors. 

Respondents xtith more education and better paying Jobs depended 
less on friends and relatives for psychic and moral support. These 
families did not remain in isolation In the new community as long as did 
those with less education and income. Further, they expressed general 
satisfaction with the new community. Also, they fended to make frequent 
visits outside of the new community, whereas their opposites had their 
major contact within the ltmediate community. t 

Occupations of the migrants were varied and included the following: 
laundry worker, domestic worker, salesman, mechanic, babysitter, waitress, 
printer, painter, school teacher, and secretary. Unskilled workers 
tended to be dissatisfied with their occupations, but they stated an 
acceptance of their mode of work as a matter of survival. Migrants who 
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originally had been farmers appeared less satisfied with their new Jobs 
in comparison with those who h^d been otherwise employed* Although 
many of the migrants expressed great dissatisfaction with their present 
status in the urban community) none indicated a desire to return to the 
farm* 

Low salaries were the source of the most frequently expressed 
dissatisfaction with present employment* Other typical responses were 
too many hours and poor working conditions* Females were less likely 
to exhibit great dissatisfaction with present occupations than were males* 

Families low in socioeconomic status depended more upon their 
families and friends than on other sources for various forms of material 
assistance. None of these families had received help from any public 
agency* In fact, respondents expressed a fear of public assistance 
agencies, even when circumstances warranted a migrant legitimately 
seeking aid* Some respondents stated that public agencies discouraged 
the recent migrant from applying fbr assistance* They preferred to 
remain anonymous and unaided rather than risk embarrassment by agency 
personnel* One should not conclude that agency personnel necessarily 
are oblivious or Inhumane. Leybourhe states that ". * * social workers 
confess that strong coercion is frequently necessary in persuading 
these migrants to take advantage of available benefits*" A value 
conflict apparently is in operation. It should also be stated paren- 
thetically that migrants' knowledge of the range of services and the 
specific agencies providing them was minimal and largely based on 
hearsay* 



Conclusions 

1* The motivation for coming to the urban community varied 
according to socioeconomic status* The lower-class migrant had tended ' 

to come seeking better employment. The upper-class migrant came as a < 

consequence of job transfers or to enroll their children in a better 
school* ‘ ; 

i 

e= ’ 2, The degree and length of isolation in the community of destl- •] 

nation varied by socioeconomic status and by pre-existent family and ] 

friendship patterns. Migrants with no primary contact remained in . j 

isolation longer than those with existent contacts in the urban commu- j 

nlty. Lower-class migrants commuted outside the imnediate community ; 

infrequently other than to go to work. Those higher on the Socioeco- 
nomic scale had social, business, and recreational contacts outside ; 

their immediate community* i 

| 

3. Migration did not appear to have any meaningful effect upon 

nuclear family relations, but there seemed to be a definite weakening 
effect upon extended family relations. . ' » 

* 

4. Education is a major factor associated with adjustment. For 
those with less education there is evidence of psychological and social 
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disorientation and o£ 
higher education did 



alienation from the total community* 
not appear to have this problem. 



Those with 
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When lower-class migrants 



did 



have primary contact in the 
community through friends and family, they tended to rely upon them, 
almost exclusively, fee a longer period of time than did migrants without 
such associations* la is tendency seemed also to be associated with educa- 
tional level, permitting the better educated to break the dependency bond 
more readily, . 



6,' A most significant conclusion 1 drawn from this study is the 
inability of lower-class migrants to articulate their problems of adjust- 
ment, These migrants are apt initially jto deny that they are having 
problems of adjustment* When pressed, they expressed btfth a knowledge of 
adjustment difficulties and a lack of familiarity with the formal means 
with which to cope with them* Further, 1 they evidenced a fear, perhaps 
based upon social incompetence, to contkct assistance agencies* Once 
rapport had been established between respondent and interviewer, the 
migrant could talk at length about his problems* On several occasions 
they requested the interviewer to intercede fojr them with public and 
private agencies in an effort to overcome problems they were having* 



These migrants simply do not have the educational or experiential 
backgrounds to enable them to compete successfully in the urban environ- 
ment. "Neither do ‘they have the skills to participate contributively and 
competitively in the labor market. This means that they are functionally 
helpless in some major areas of operation within the urban environment. 

„ They desperately need the assistance of public agencies which they are 
hesitant or unable to contact and from whom they are largely hidden. 
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